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EDITORIAL 


N JANUARY FIRST the New York Times will 
begin the publication of a special edition, printed on 
rag paper. If any suggestion were needed of the 
transitory character of modern civilization, it is to be found 
in this simple announcement. The machinery of contem- 
porary life is constantly, we claim, be- 
ing improved. But as the machine 
improves, its product becomes less and 


For the Wind 
Passeth Over 

less lasting. If it is now possible for 
us to build skyscraping cathedrals within a year, it is also 
possible for us to pull them down again within a lifetime. 
Walking the streets of our cities has become an adventure in 
icking one’s way amidst the debris of buildings our fathers 
hought were time-proof, but which we now desire to sup- 
plant with other buildings that our children will as surely 
wreck. Our institutions have become as impermanent as 
our artifices. One who walks the roads of common social 
intercourse is constantly in danger of being hit by shingles 


blown from the roofs of long-accepted moralities. And 
now a great newspaper announces that, in order to preserve 
a daily record of our age, it must produce special editions, 
printed on special paper. It says that the newspapers which 
tell of our world war have “already yellowed and aged so 
badly in the files that complete disintegration and disappear- 
ance are only a question of a few years more.” Even with 
this rag-paper edition, planned for the use of libraries, we 
will hardly make the records of our day as lasting as did the 
Egyptians with their papyrus. We shall just about manage, 
we are told, to return to the durability of our Revolutionary 
war forefathers. We can slaughter a forest in a night; we 
can smear its pulp with ink in an hour; what can we pre- 
serve out of all our feverish activity? 


The Ontario 
Election 
i rsd WEEKS AGO attention was directed in these 
pages to the perilous cynicism of the political dry. The 
view then presented has found another confirmation in the 
general election in Ontario. There a government which had 
rendered decidedly efficient service on the whole asked for 
a new mandate from the electors especially with a view to 
the substitution of government sale of liquor for the pro- 
vincial prohibitory law. This issue forced large numbers 
of the government’s supporters to break from their party 
affiliations and rally about some candidate who was a sym- 
bol of devotion to the prohibitory policy rather than a per- 
As 
the election proceeded it became clear that, as compared 
with the present government, the new aggregation afforded 


son whose election would insure capable government. 


no promise of efficient administration. Glaring insincerity 
was involved in the appeal of some liberals who now ap 
peared as opponents of the new proposals although they were 
notoriously not genuine supporters of the prohibitory law 
The first outburst of indignation against the abandonment 
of the prohibitory law grew in force, and the unwise utter 
ances of certain ministers of the government, including the 
premier himself, gave great offense. But certain ministers 
of the church more than equalled the premier in indiscre- 
tion and thus nullified the effect of his actions. Moreover, 
the revolt of youth against his serious reflection on young 
life took on another aspect when the original meeting of 
protest, which was an impressive success, was repeated in 
more than fifty places. The movement was thus made to 
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appear as a partisan effort and its effect was neutralized. 
Although the result of the election seemed doubtful up to 
the polling day, the actual voting showed that the single 
appeal to retain the dry law had not overborne the persistent 
and justifiable suggestion that there was no strong and 
capable alternative government in sight. Seventeen consti- 
tuencies which had for a long time given overwhelming 
conservative wiajorities broke from their party on the dry 
issue, rejecting familiar representatives. Eleven seats pre- 
viously opposed to the government were won. The balance 
of the governmental majority was found in new constituen- 
cies created by a re-distribution of seats which had wiped 
out nine safe dry seats and substituted for them eleven wet 
seats. The fear of a close division made many fear the 
impotence of government which would in that event ensue. 
At the last, therefore, the stand-pat tendency asserted its 
supremacy, and the government was sustained with a 
slightly reduced majority. There is no doubt that a vast 
mass of silent voters concluded that the retention of the 
prohibitory law in the face of a population almost equally 
divided was not enough to justify shattering the party. 


One-Story Churches in a 
Skyscraper Environment 
( NE OF OUR MOST VICTORIAN and least revolu- 
tionary poets had something to say about the folly of 
attempting the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted 
key. In similar vein it has often been pointed out that the 
churches are trying to unlock the problems of urban life 
with keys which are no more adequate for the purpose than 
the key to the padlock on the barn door would be to 
negotiate the complicated tumblers which guard the doors 
of a bank vault. In other words, the indictment is that we 
do not have city churches but country churches in the city. 
It is easy to say this, and perhaps just as easy to deny it, 
but Paul Douglass has proved it in a survey of a thousand 
city churches. Setting aside certain ecclesiastical oddities 
which resist classification, he finds that city churches fall 
into two groups. At the extremes are those which are com- 
pletely unadapted to their urban environment, and those 
which are adjusted with some measure of adequacy not 
only to the needs of their own constituencies but to the 
requirements of the whole social setting in which they find 
themselves. Between these two extremes are those which 
are slightly but not adequately adjusted, and those which 
are adjusted reasonably well to the conditions of their own 
members and immediate constituents but not to the larger 
social background which the city supplies. It is obviously 
unimportant to classify city churches as downtown and up- 
town, for these categories merely state how the churches 
are located and suggest roughly the nature of their problems 
but do not tell what they are doing with them. Instead of 
that, there is offered now a functional classification based 
upon the activities which the churches are carrying on. 
Measured by that yard-stick, it appears that the majority of 
the churches in the larger cities are only slightly adjusted to 
urban conditions. The reason doubtless is, in part, that the 
predominantly rural complexion of the leading denomina- 
tions even yet, and their still more rural character a gen- 
eration or two ago when their normal types of activity were 
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being developed, sets up a standard to which individual 


congregations tend to conform rather than adjusting to the 
specific needs of their own environments. 


Dealing Realistically with 


The Chinese Situation & 


OTHING could more clearly show the lack of realit 
with which this country approaches many of its 
most important foreign problems than the contrast between 
present American and British thought and action in regard 
to China. In the United States, such interest as there is in 
Chinese affairs is centered on the Strawn report. Such 
activity of American governmental representatives as is 
reported from China is confined to the sending of warships 
to protect American nationals in Hankow and Foochow. In 
Great Britain, the Strawn report is hardly given cursory 
mention. Sir Austen Chamberlain has given parliament a 
statement concerning the situation at Hankow which is 
distinctly reassuring, and Mr. Lloyd George has thrown 
his full power in behalf of a new and liberal policy. From 
Shanghai come reports of speeches by the new British 
minister to China—who incidentally speaks Chinese with 
ease—showing that there will be no British move toward 
intervention, and that Britain is prepared to work with the 
Cantonese government. The leading British journal in 
Shanghai, formerly bitterly opposed to the Chinese na- 
tionalistic aspirations, now calls on its readers to expect a 


Cantonese government over all China south of the Pe | 


and predicts that this government will be given Britis 
recognition. In other words, American opinion and Ameri- 
can officials are concerned with marginal aspects of the 
present Chinese situation; the British, whose conservatism 
in the past has been a cause of intense Chinese resentment, 
pierce to the vitals of the matter and come immediately to 
grips with the issues they find there. 


If We Do Not Mend the 
Treaties, China Will 


_ THUS SWINGING toward a new policy in China, 
Great Britain deals with facts as they are. The Strawn 
report was out of date before it was published. It reads 
as though it had been written by men who lived in a vacuum, 
men who took a littke moment of Chinese affairs and 
analyzed it as though nothing had happened before and 
nothing would happen after. It tells about conditions 
which, in the main, have been common knowledge for 
months ; deals with such burning issues as the need for new 
insurance and maritime laws; and then comes to earth with 
this solemn joke: “After the principal items thereof have 
been carried out the powers concerned, if so desired by the 
Chinese government, might consider the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, according to such progressive schemes 
(whether geographical, partial, or otherwise) as may be 
agreed upon.” But while the mountain of Mr. Strawn’s 


situation in China, due to the Cantonese conquests, wa: 
changing. And now Mr. Wellington Koo, with no gov- 
ernment around him but an entire people behind him, feels 
strong enough to terminate the treaty with Belgium which 
has just expired, while Mr. Chu Chao-hsin, Chinese delegate 


commission was laboring to produce this mouse, the “2 
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to the league of nations, informs that perturbed body that, 
as the treaties with the fifteen other powers holding such in- 
struments expire, China will refuse to renew thern likewise. 
Spain, with her treaty expiring next summer, is the next 
nation due to experience this direct way of dealing. Great 

stain sees what is coming in China—a single strong gov- 
@::.: that will control all the country south of the 
Yangtse river within a year, and that will eventually, by 
merely allowing events to run their course, bring the whole 
country south of the great wall under its authority. Great 
Britain knows that the emergence of this new, nationalistic, 
self-conscious and self-confident government puts a new 
face on Chinese affairs. Great Britain is out to make 
friends with Canton while friendship has high value. Ameri- 
ca is content to be told by its newspapers that the new gov- 
ernment is nothing but a bunch of reds, and to read Mr. 
Strawn’s suggestion that perhaps, at some time, some way, 
it may be possible, if nothing interferes, under certain 
circumstances, tentatively, to do something. There is not 
a line in the Strawn report to intimate that its authors ever 
heard of Canton. 


A Catholic Bishop Protests 
Against Marriage Rowdyism 


ISHOP HICKEY, head of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Rochester, New York, has issued a pastoral con- 
cerning social customs surrounding marriages. The bishop 
tests against the rowdyisra which frequently breaks out 
6...: as a bridal couple have emerged from the church 
in which they have been married. This rowdyism, in some 
communities, continues for hours, and takes forms which 
can be described as nothing less than hooliganism. It is 
hardly likely that Bishop Hickey expects to do away at once 
with showers of rice or confetti, old shoes, allegedly humor- 
ous placards, or even the uproar which frequently greets 
a newly married couple in rural districts. This sort of thing 
is a relic, which has persisted so long that it is fairly sure 
to persist longer. But if clergymen of all communions 
would set their faces against it, each year should see a de- 
crease in the worst forms which this rowdyism takes. Not 
much is to be expected from a mere denunciation of these 
abuses. But the wise clergyman can find ways of suggest- 
ing that better means of expressing good wishes can be 
found. The more that can be done to increase the solemnity 
of the marriage occasion, the better. A ceremony that is 
surrounded with tomfoolery is too easily regarded as being, 
in itself, a bit of nonsense. And if the church is really in 
earnest in its desire to check the appalling rise in the divorce 
rate it will work ceaselessly, through its ministry, to see 
that the married state is entered “reverently, advisedly, and 
in the fear of God.” 


Has Football Passed 
The Peak? 


HIS IS THE PERIOD when colleges are attempting 

to recover from their football season, while students 
bone” furiously for mid-winter examinations. The foot- 
ball season just closed has, from the viewpoint of public 
interest, been the greatest in history. Such colleges as do 
not by now possess huge stadia are rushing their plans to 
secure them, and the multiplied tens of thousands who wit- 
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ness the contests have been reinforced by hundreds of thou- 
sands who listen-in over the radio. Mr. William Allen 
White has seized this juncture, however, to suggest that 
football is at its peak, and that public interest will subside 
from now on. He even dares the prediction that, within 
a few years, prospective freshmen will be choosing their 
colleges on the basis of scholastic, rather than athletic rank- 
ing. Of course, any such prophecy is indignantly rejected 
by many college authorities; especially those whose nights 
would be turned into madness if they thought that they 
would be forced to provide carrying charges for their 
stadia without present-day football audiences. Yet a some- 
what varied acquaintance among students lends a certain 
measure of plausibility to Mr. White’s forecast. The sport- 
ing editors of newspapers might be astonished, and discon- 
solate, if they could know the cynical attitude with which 
large numbers of such students are coming to regard the 
current athletic mania. More in the east than in the middle 
and far west, but to some degree all over the country, the 
number of students who insist that a college shall be con- 
ducted primarily as a seat of education and that games 
shall be games, and nothing more, is growing. This is 
probably a swinging of the pendulum rather than a perma- 
nent reversal. But for the present we believe that the pen- 
dulum has unmistakably begun its swing. During the next 
ten or fifteen years we expect to find many a campus on 
which something is done between September and Thanks- 
giving beside learn cheers and argue over the validity of 
the Minnesota shift. 


Who Are the World’s 


Greatest Heroes? 


HE INQUIRY as to who are considered by the ado- 

lescents of the world to be the world’s greatest heroes 
may yield more information about the adolescents than 
about the heroes. A competition was established a year ago 
by Mr. Clement M. Biddle of New York in which the high- 
school students of all nations were invited to name their 
choices and to support them by brief essays. The results 
have just been announced by Mr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
president of the world federation of education associations 
and chairman of the committee of award. The following 
are the characters which received the largest number of 
votes, arranged in the order of their popularity with the 
contestants: Pasteur, Lincoln, Columbus, Washington, 
Franklin, Wilson, Florence Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Soc- 
rates, Gutenberg, Livingston, and George Stephenson. 
Thirty countries were represented among the contestants. 
Five of the twelve prize-winners were from foreign coun- 
tries, and five of them were girls. The winning heroes are 
remarkably will distributed among the fields of constructive 
human effort: a humanitarian scientist, the great emanci- 
pator, an explorer, the father of his country, a homespun 
philosopher and plain-clothes diplomat, the founder of the 
league of nations, the first great nurse, a mystic-soldier- 
saint, a philosopher, the father of printing, a missionary, 
andl an inventor. Some of these obviously appealed to the 
youthful imagination for what they were and some for the 
practical consequences of what they did. There is no great 
military commander in the list, no king, no writer, no fi- 
nancial genius, no orator. France, England, Germany, Italy, 
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The first reflec- 
tion which the list suggests is that, if it represents the ideals 
of success which are dominant in the minds of the youth of 


Greece, and America furnish the heroes. 


today, perhaps the process of modern education is not such 
a total failure on its idealistic side as pessimistic critics 


sometimes tell us. 


Which Is the True Missionary 
Organization? 

cy wre INARIES are unanimous in their testimony 
4 that the greatest handicap confronting their work 
today tl ct of so-called Christian nations. They 


slile 


today 1s * conau 


to make any large number of 


i or Africans, or Latins, regard seriously the claims 

of the gospel as long as the principles of the gospel are be- 
ed in the political and commercial policies of west- 
nations. \W 1 the last month it has been possible to 

tch tl ( of two organizations. Both were con- 
cerned with enterprises outside the territorial limits of the 
United States. One gave its attention wholly to the discon- 
t ncial state of its enterprise; refused to consider 

ly the single proposal brought forward to say some- 

bout tl merican gunboat policy in China; issued 

1 that identified loyalty to the kingdom of God 
h « to the organization’s budget. The other 
lap ) which began by showing how Ameri- 
estm . flowing abroad, condition American policy 

in fore 1 la then considered the sort of 

cones for which America has assumed responsibility 
Mi Nicaragua, Latin America, the Philippines, 


China, Russia; asked for no funds 


, but sought to show the 


merican people what are the real implications for inter- 
tional justice and goodwill of commercial enterprises of 


Which was the 


Before vou answer, it might be 


Ths ort 


true missionary organization? 
well to note that the first 


incorporated as a foreign missionary society of a great 
h, while the second is simply “a non-partisan union of 


( and labor or: Wl itions.”’ 


Holy Scriptures 


HESE LINES are being written on the day that has 

n set apart as “Bible Sunday.” It is a day wisely 

dedicated to special emphasis upon the value of the 
ebrew and Christian scripture n the religious and cu 

ral life, and the importance of preserving, circulating and 


ivion can scarcely survive and function 


1 and literate people without its sacred 


an equal need 
Nature 


ceremonial have 


Not all kinds of religions have 


red writings, or of writings of the same kind. 


and those which make much of 


er means of self-perpetuation. dramatize their 


They 


tenets in visible forms which become to some extent a 
written records, but at the risk of permitting 
( | 1 del 1 mean to creep into their im- 
it 1 of all the symbols to conceal 
exhibit the 1 which underlie them. Reli- 
\ \ tr ethical or doctrinal interest or 
important historical content have much need of writings 

h shall be considered sacred. 
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as 
The idea of scriptures is closely connected with the idea = 
of the church. Both emphasize the continuity of religious of 1 
experience and the value of accumulated wisdom about the mea 
highest things. Both are protests against the futility of cho: 
detached individual efforts to realize the deepest meanings to b 
and achieve the loftiest ends of life. Religion must “6 
product of experience, if it is to be real, but not of any * 
man’s personal experience. Granted that religion is not im- hav: 
ported in finished form from another world but is a product prot 
of man’s strivings, and that it is through human experience core 
that God speaks and reveals himself to men, still it is not tion 


the product of an individual; not of a man, but of men; to t 


and not equally of all men. That very idea of social inter- live 
dependence which the modern mind prizes bids us respect ties 
the transmitted heritage of the ages in matters of religion. in ¢ 
The records of past searchings for God, struggles with sin, met 
seeking for salvation and peace, and achievements of the in t 
sense of harmony with life, are a richer asset than all the and 
accumulated stores of scientific knowledge and the products 7 
of mechanical ingenuity in past ages. tior 
The deepest experiences, poignantly personal as they are, cert 
have a universal quality and are recurrent generation after the 
generation. If one could but hear over a sufficiently wide rev. 
area, the sound of falling clods upon coffins would be as mot 
continuous as the roll of surf on a storm-beaten coast. It ap 
is the sustaining bass note of life. The opening words of Bib 
the burial service, “I am the resurrection and the life,” the 
have been read millions of times, but they are always 
accompaniment of a new bereavement and a new | & 
faith. The words of love are old, old words, and all its it i 


phrases worn smooth with much use, but the people who of 
say and hear them are new and the experience which they 





con 

express is as fresh and fascinating as though it had never an 
occurred before in the long history of the race. In religion, cen 
even the most adventurous souls are deeply dependent upon Ch 
their spiritual ancestry and heritage. Their new experiences up 
must be made out of old materials, for there are no others. anc 
And the old materials must be vitalized into new experi- pre 
ences, otherwise their value is archeological rather than re- ing 
ligious. The stuff of religion, like the bride’s equipment, the 
must contain “something old and something new,” and they cre 
often turn out to be the same thing—something old that hac 
is new to us, and something new that is fundamental and Th 
universal. That is what churches and scriptures are for, Bil 
to preserve and transmit that something old which can be aut 
transmuted into something new in the uniquely personal ex- the 
perience of successive individuals. ma 
The constantly recurrent old testament phrase, “and God ' 
said,” represents a deep truth. God spoke to men, and still nat 
speaks. A dumb god is no god. A god silent, uncom- kin 
municative, non-revealing, would be a god without signifi- tha 
cance for man. Some men more than others-——and all men of 
at some times more than at others—have that awareness of ha’ 
the meaning and purpose of things, of the stern commands - 
of duty and the high transports of joy, which one dare not 
interpret as less than the message of God. The concerti € 
of scripture is based on the idea of revelation, but no Al 
upon any single definition of it. It implies that God has hie 
spoken to and through some men “at sundry times and by - 
divers portions” so much more clearly than to others that Sin 


the others cannot afford to neglect the communication which 
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has come through those more open channels. In the unfold- 
ing of that implication, men have devised various theories 
of what it means for God to speak to man. For some it 
means an audible voice, heard from time to time by a 
chosen few, dictating to them the text of a communication 
to be delivered to the rest of the world. For others, a mys- 

yus and undefined guidance into all truth, vouchsafed 
dso to a specified dozen or more out of all the billions who 
have lived, miraculously strengthening their memories and 
protecting them from error in the things which they re- 
corded partly from their own natural sources of informa- 
tion and partly from the heavenly wisdom which was given 
to them alone. For still others, revelation means the de- 
liverance of a divine message through human personali- 
ties with a resulting mingling of human and divine elements 
in such a way that, while there may be error in the state- 
ments of historical and scientific facts, there can be none 
in these which purport to give knowledge of the character 
and will of God. 

The common factor in these three definitions of revela- 
tion is that all of them stress the unique character of a 
certain body of scriptures, namely, the sixty-six books of 
the old and new testaments, with the completion of which 
revelation proper came to an end. Hence comes the com- 
mon habit of referring to the Bible as “the word of God,’ 
a phrase which is never used in the Bible to refer to the 
Bible or to any part of it. It would be impossible to imagine 
the psalmist writing “Thy word is a lamp to my feet,” and 

or to include under that term the psalm which he 

s then writing. That the Bible is the word of God, that 
it is a compendium of inerrant documents, that every pari 
of it contains a kind of inspiration which no other writing 
contains or ever can contain—these are opinions of men 
and not revelations from God. It was not until the second 
century that the idea was fully developed that a body of 
Christian writings could be collected which would stand 
upon an equal plane of authority with the old testaments, 

and it was not until the fourth century that the sifting 
process was completed which finally determined what writ- 
ings should be included in that collection. The adoption of 
the Athanasian canon followed the adoption of the Nicene 
creed. By that time the idea of the authority of the church 
had grown up and the authority of the Bible was obscured. 
There never was a time before the reformation when the 
Bible as we know it was considered the sole and infallible 
The 


theory, as we still occasionally hear it expressed, was a 


authority in matters of religion. “cover to cover” 
man-made theory dealing with a man-made canon. 

The starting-point for any adequate understanding of the 
nature of the Bible is the realization that the Bible is the 
kind of book that it actually is and not necessarily the kind 
that one would like to have it. One must start from a study 
of the facts and not from a theory as to what God must 
have done in order to reveal his purposes to men. To say, 
as good men sometimes do, that one will have none of it 

iless it is inerrant, is to take the unwarrantable 

é laying down the terms upon which one must accept the 


liberty 


word of God. Perhaps it has pleased God, in respect of 
his revelation as in most other matters of human concern, 
to require men to use their intelligence to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, to distinguish between the treasure and the 


‘ 
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earthen vessel which contains it, to develop some insight 
and appreciation rather than practice blind obedience to an 
authority which is beyond the reach of criticism. If one 
even suspects that the Bible contains any element of revela- 
it must 
require that one approach it with an open mind to discover 
what kind of book it is, rather than with the simple theory 


tion, the most elementary degree of reverence for 


that it must be either the unmixed word of God or a tissue 
of frauds and fables. 
What then shall we do with the Bible? Above all. read 


it. Give it a chance to make its own impression. The Bible 
society, which is sponsoring this “Bible Sunday,” by print 
ing and circulating millions of copies of this book has done 
a great and indispensable work. It is not imple book 
but a complicated literature of various degrees of intelli 


gibility and value. Luther held that it was easy to unde1 


stand because “the Holy Spirit is the all-simplest writer,” 


but he wrote many volumes to make its meaning clearer. 
The dictum voiced his wish rather than his reasoned con 


clusion from the facts. 


It is not a simple book, but it would 


be simpler if men would approach it with no theory re- 


quiring all of its parts to be consistent and equally divine. 


Parts of it speak no message that is intelligible to plain 
men of our time or applicable to the conditions of today, 


and parts of it are luminous with a light which shines no 


where else with such effulgent glory. 
The Bible needs no champions. It has not an enemy in 
the world today. Nobody wants to cut it to pieces or throw 


any part of it away. Nobody proposes to “throw it in the 
waste-basket,”” as some of its self-appointed defenders al 
lege. They are not defending the Bible but their own theory 
about it. If some scholars fall into error in their assign- 


ment of dates and authorship, other scholars will correct 


them, so far as the facts are ultimately ascertainable. The 
Bible does not need to be defended; it needs to be under- 
stood as the kind of book the most competent scholarship 


finds that it actually is. And then it needs to be read, with 


humble heart and appreciative spirit, and its highest teach 
ings put to work quickening the minds and ordering the 


affairs of men, that the word of God may not return unto 


him void but may accomplish that whereunto it was sent. 
he Way It Is D 
Tatr . - 
e ay it is Wone 
- 

WEEK AGO the story was told in these pages of 
the way in which the department of state has 
threatened Mexico with a rupture of friendly rela 
tions and withdrawal of recognition from the present Mexi 
can government. The opinion of The Christian Century 


was expressed that, no matter what the course of the 


Mexican government, nothing has happened to justify such 
drastic action on the part of the United States. Under 
ordinary circumstances, further editorial reference to this 
situation would hardly have been made until there had been 
further pronouncement or action by the American govern- 


ment. But in the meantime there has come to light such an 


amazing revelation of the way in which the state depart- 
ment has attempted to poison public opinion against Mexico 


and to set the stage for the threatened break in relations 
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that it is necessary to reopen the subject in order to place 
the facts before our readers. 

These facts were first published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, to which they were given by Mr. Paul Y. Ander- 
son, of the Washington staff of that newspaper. They were 
reprinted in the New York World, the Baltimore Sun, and 
other newspapers. They have been commented on by mem- 
bers of the senate, and have been brought to the attention of 
the staff of the state department. So far, there has been no 
suggestion in any quarter that the revelations of the St. 
Louis newspaper are, in any essential, incorrect. In effect, 
the facts published by the Post-Dispatch are as follows: 

The secretary of state of the United States is Mr. Frank 
B. Kellogg. An assistant secretary of state, in charge of the 
important legal division of that important department, is 
Mr. Robert E. Olds. Before his appointment to this posi- 
tion in October, 1925, Mr. Olds was a member of the same 
firm of lawyers in St. Paul, Minnesota, of which Mr. Kel- 
logg was a member. Since his arrival in Washington Mr. 
Olds has, naturally, been on intimate terms with the head 
of the department. 

On November 16 Mr. Olds summoned to the state de- 
partment the heads of the Washington bureaus of the three 
national press associations which supply virtually every daily 
newspaper in the country with its news from the national 
capital. The associated press was represented by Mr. R. 
Kirk Simpson, reporter regularly attached to the state de- 
partment; the international news service by Mr. George 
R. Holmes, head of its Washington bureau, and the united 
press is supposed to have been represented by Mr. Ludwell 
Denny, although Mr. Denny has not yet admitted his 
presence. On their arrival, Mr. Olds pledged these news- 
paper men not to quote him as to any of the statements he 
was about to make. The tendency toward making secret 
statements of this kind has attained such proportions in 
Washington—undoubtedly as a result of the activities of 
the Unofficial Spokesman of the white house—that the 
three correspondents saw nothing out of the ordinary in 
this preliminary request. Which one of them later con- 
sidered the public interest of more importance than Mr. 
Olds’ request, and told what happened, is not known. 

The statement then made by Mr. Olds has been sum- 
marized in the St. Louis newspaper to this effect: “For 
more than a year the state department has been concerned 
over the relations between the United States and Mexico, 
and those relations have now reached a very acute stage. It 
is an undeniable fact that the Mexican government today is 
a bolshevist government. We cannot prove it, but we are 
morally certain that a warm bond of sympathy, if not an 
actual understanding, exists between Mexico city and 
Moscow. A steady stream of bolshevist propaganda, Mr. 
Olds maintained, “has been filtering down through central 
America, aimed at property rights, and designed to under- 
mine society and governments as they are now constituted. 
We feel that this picture should be presented to the Ameri- 
can people,” the secretary told the reporters, “and I desired 
to ask for your advice and cooperation toward that end.” 

One of the reporters was mean enough to tell Mr. Olds 
that if the department of state wanted the American people 
to begin to fear the Mexican government as bolshevistic 
ali it would have to do would be to issue a statement to 
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this effect over the signature of the secretary of state, and 
that every newspaper in the world would print it. “Oh! that 
is utterly impossible,” Mr. Olds cried. “Surely you must 
realize why the department cannot afford to be in the posi- 
tion of directing such a serious statement against a govern- 
ment with which it is officially on friendly terms.” 

Mr. Olds then went on, when the reporters protes 
against being asked to saddle the responsibility for makin 
such statements themselves, to say that he knew they must 
telegraph something about Mexican-American relations, 
and that with this “background”—as he called it—in mind, 
they might be able to work the idea into their dispatches 
without attributing it to the state department. He asked 
them how they thought such a statement would be received. 
“What would the editors say,” Mr. Olds asked specifically, 
“if it were said that a Mexican-fostered bo!shevist hege- 
mony in Central America was menacing our control of the 
Panama canal?’’ One of the correspondents said that he 
thought most of the editors would laugh at such a state- 
ment, but another said it undoubtedly would cause general 
alarm among the American people, even though the state- 
ment bore no official confirmation. 

Acting on this lead, it was then suggested that such a 
warning against the bolshevistic tendencies and activities 
of Mexico could be woven into the report that the state 
department was about to recognize the government of Presi- 
dent Adolfo Diaz in Nicaragua, a government which Mexico 
has not recognized. Accordingly, on the following day the 


most important associated press dispatch from Washingt 


began with these words: “The specter of a Mexican-fo 
tered bolshevist hegemony intervening between the United 
States and Panama canal has thrust itself into American- 
Mexican relations, already strained.” The other two news 
agencies which were represented in the conference with Mr. 
Olds point to their dispatches to prove that they did not 
lend themselves to the state department’s scheme. But the 
associated press dispatch was published in hundreds of 
newspapers across the country. With Mexico thus stigma- 
tized as bolshevist, and hence outside the pale, the stage had 
been set for the Kellogg note threatening a break in rela- 
tions, which note was accordingly made public. 

It is probably sufficient to tell this story. It hardly needs 
comment, or elaboration. But if there are Americans who 
still believe that the foreign affairs of this government are 
being conducted in the open, and on a high plane of ethical 
procedure, they will do well to study the picture now 
spread before us of this high official in the department of 
state, whispering in the ears of newspaper writers, and 
egging them on to go out and defame the character of a 
neighboring nation, without being willing to accept an iota 
of responsibility for the attack which he has inspired. A 
private citizen who did this sort of thing in order to be- 
smirch and damage the reputation of a neighbor would, if 
found out, be regarded with loathing in his community. It 
remains to be seen whether a department of state can in- 


dulge in such conduct and, when caught in the act, go > 


reproved. As matters stand, however, the public has plac 
before it a perfect example of the way in which a govern- 
ment can go about the business of inflaming its own people 
to support it in a policy that, carefully considered, they 
would never support. 
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The Observer 
The Children and the Church 


HE “Call to Parents to Bring Their Children to the 
Worship of God,” signed and issued by four hun- 
dred and fifty clergymen assembled in the Marble 
ollegiate church, New York city, on November 29 and 
read from all the pulpits of New York on December 5, 
brings attention anew to one of the most serious problems 
facing the Christian church—or at least the protestant half 
of it. How serious those four hundred and fifty pastors 
consider it can be seen by the almost despairing note of the 
call in the preamble. They dwell upon the fact that we 
adults are charged with the bringing up of the children in 
such a way that they shall know what is true and do what 
is right. They also emphasize the fact that organized reli- 
gion can only be perpetuated by the constant recruitment 
of the church from the ranks of the young; then they call 
attention to “the tragic absence of the vast majority of the 
children from public worship.” Then the signers of the 
call, alarmed by this situation, say: “Therefore, we, four 
hundred and fifty of the clergy, representing the different 
protestant denominations in greater New York, in public 
meeting assembled, conscious of our responsibility, mindful 
of our duty, grieved and alarmed by the absence of large 
numbers of children from public worship, unanimously af- 
firm that the family should constitute in the church a wor- 
jping unit, that the spiritual welfare of the children of 
Our city requires that when of suitable age they participate 
with their elders in the public worship of God, and that 
the life of the church is dependent upon the recruitment 
of its membership from the ranks of the young.” The call 
ends with a cry: “We therefore, in God’s name, call upon 
the fathers and mothers of our city to bring their children 
to the house of God to the end that children may grow in 
the knowledge and love of God and of right, and the church 
in spirituality and power.” 

This opens up a serious and perplexing question by no 
means new, but perhaps more acute in our time. About ten 
years ago Sir W. Robertson Nicol became so alarmed over 
the situation in Great Britain that he wrote a series of 
editorials in the British Weekly upon this subject: “The 
Children and the Church.” “Where are the children?” was 
the refrain of these remarkable editorials, afterwards pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. In them he suggested the forming 
of a League of Worshiping Children. The idea took hold 
of the imagination of the English pastors and such a league 
was formed with the express idea of getting the children, 
not into the Sunday schools but into the church, on their 
knees, worshiping God and developing a church conscious- 
ness in them. This league at one time had a large member- 
ship. I do not know whether it still exists or not, but the 
idea behind it needs especial emphasis at this time. The 
church belongs to the children as much as to the parents 
& they should feel as much at home in it as in their own 

use. There is where the Catholics, with their ever open 
doors and with their idea of the church building as the home 
of the soul, have one great advantage over us protestants. 
It was lovely to see, in Italy, the mothers sitting before an 
altar by the hour knitting, to see the men dropping in, off 
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and on, all day to pray, and best of all to see the children 
running in and out of the churches as much at home in 
them as in their own cottages. It was also lovely to see 
the swarms of children at mass. In one church I saw a lot 
of little tots crawling around on the stone floors, chasing 
each other right over the priest’s feet while he was saying 
mass. In other words, these children were growing up 
right in the church. When they got to be ten or twelve 
the priest met them in thy church every week and instructed 
them about the church and I never yet met a Catholic, no 
matter how far away he had drifted from the religious 
practices, who could ever get it out of his system that the 
church was the house of God, or who could go by a church 
without lifting his hat. (Note when you are on Fifth ave- 
nue in New York some day, how every bus driver, every 
time he goes by St. Patrick’s cathedral, either crosses him- 
self or touches his hat.) The Catholics have their troubles, 
but this is not one of them. 


Of course one cannot help asking in view of the admitted 
facts—although it must be said there are many churches 
where the problem is not so acute—why are not the children 
in church with the parents? There are four reasons. The 
first is that many parents are not there, regularly, either. 
Their children are in Sunday school but do not stay to 
church because their parents do not stay. 
that the parents cannot make the children go with them. 
We should all remember that in this enlightened age parents 
have no authority over children. They do as they please. 
There are many parents who vainly try to persuade the 
children to go to church with them. In the old days father 
would say “come,” and if he said it with authority they 
came, but with the acceptance of the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination for children what can the parent do? The third 
reason is that often the church service is very cold and un- 
attractive and even boring to children and parents recognize 
this and feel that Sunday school is enough for the children 
until they become themselves members of the church. But 
I am sure that generally the chief reason for the absence 
of the children from the church is that they do not know 
the minister and do not feel at home in the church. 


The second is 


I want to dwell upon this last reason for I believe that is 
the chief one, although I will admit that parents have a duty 
here which, if really performed, would help solve the prob- 
lem. There is no reason in the world why in nine churches 
out of ten in the United States and the British empire, the 
pastor should not know every child in his parish intimately. 
Personally, I believe it is his duty. There may be a few 
great churches where this is impossible, but they are very 
few. There is not a bit more reason why the protestant 
minister could not know the children than why the priest 
should not know them, and he always does and very few 
of them slip through his fingers. I think we protestant 
ministers are making our great mistake here. I am afraid 
that had I been at the meeting of the four hundred and fifty 
ministers that while I would have signed the call I would 
have arisen and said: “It may help a little but the solution 
lies in your hands,” and I would have asked this question: 
“How many of you know intimately every boy and girl in 
your Sunday school and parish and how many of you are 
meeting all the children between twelve and fourteen years 
once every week doing three things: instructing them in the 
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faith ; telling them all about the church, its history, its mean- 
ing, its work; and trying to win these children by your own 
tender interest in them for Christ and his church ?” 
We might just as well face the fact that the solution 
I am not guessing about this thing, I am 
aking from much observation. For fifteen years I have 
been preaching every Sunday all over America and Eng- 
land. I do not know how many hundred churches of all 
lenonunations I have visited. I have found, almost without 
exception, that where the pastor fulfilled faithfully the three 
ns I have mentioned above, the church was swarming 
children and they were perfectly at home there. Some- 
nes I feel that this training of the children, this watching 


of the Sunday school with the determination that every 


| in it 1s, under the pastor’s instruction, going to be 
raduated out of it into the church, this insistence on being 


personal friend of these children, is more important 
than the preaching or at least calls for more time than the 
Anyhow, we may just as well 
make up our minds to the fact that if the pastors do not do 


it no one else will. Once, perhaps, children got religious 
instruction in the homes. They do not now and let us not 
de ourselves into thinking they will. Father and mother 

e too busy doing other things in these days and have too 


other interests. Furthermore, parents are too afraid 


, 
children to inst 


uct them in religion. The pastor 
1ust do it and he must make himself their friend. Let me 


where it 1s done there is no problem about the 


Ire nd the churel One does not have to resort to 
| sermons for the children either. I have no objec- 
f the erve thei purposes, Most of those 
l make me very melancholy for they have very little 
n them l less geniu But anything to hold the 
dren to the church 
letn also add that one thing that will help to hold them 
ve them semething to do in the services. They often 
! left out whereas if they feel that is their service they 
o love I ten visit a large church where there 
a Sunday school of from two hundred to five hundred 
Idret rhe service begins and behind me a quartet be- 
hrieking, 11 it is a wealthy church, or a small chorus 
y] e way through a screechy anthem 
nd most anthems are screechy and have no more real 
» th a vocal! ercise—or worst of all some 
ente . ’ with some sentimental 
there is ly one use 
1 that ip. No 
1 ex that which is pure worship. 
| quartets a | screechy choirs 
| have suddenly said to myself: “Why 
the world, doesn’t this fello meaning the pastor—take 
ree | | children, or those of them that can 
m can in these days, and march them 
» the church « ning or evening singing—he can 
te if he wants to, and they will like 
it all the more and a ite robe never makes one a papist— 
march them in sinvine, put them in the front of the church 


nd have them sing two or three of the great hymns, and 
every Sunday some chorus out of the works of Mendels- 
or Shubert or Beethoven or Gounod and the rest— 


much easier than anthems for they have inspired 
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melody so that even children are swept along on the wings 
of song—and well, I do not know where I am in this sen- 
tence, but it has always been wonderful when I have run 
up against this thing in the churches as I occasionally do 
and it holds the children to the church as well as making 
the worship beautiful and inspiring! It is their chuggh 
service now. I remember one little church in a certain é& 
in which I preached once where the pastor did this thing 
and he could not get all the little singers in the pews so he 
had the pulpit platform, stairs and all covered with them, 
and I had to crawl over them to get up into the pulpit and 
I had to stand right in the midst of them while I preached. 
They were literally swarming everywhere, and when they 
sang I was enveloped in beautiful tone and I said to myself : 
“Here at last is a real church.” I afterwards heard, what 
of course I knew the moment I entered the pulpit, that 
these children simply adored their pastor and loved their 
church. There is the solution, brethren. 

FREDERICK LYNCH. 


The Squirrel and the Acorns 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 

N THE MORNINGS of November where I spend the 

Summer and linger on, I waken very early in the morn- 

ing, before it is yet light, and I hear as it were Bomly 
dropped on my Roof from a passing Zeppelin. Then kne 
I that the Squirrels are busy in the Oak Trees, and that 
now and then they drop an Acorn. And they begin before 
it is Half Light, and their Activity doth Encourage Early 
Rising. And that suiteth me, for I am no Laggard in the 
dawn. 

And it came to pass that one of these Squirrels came up 
under my Porch where it hangeth over the Water, and 
found a Crack, and gnawed it through, till he had made 
for himself an House in the very Wall of my Cottage. 
And I heard him Threshing Around, and Storing away his 
Food. 

And this continued certain days before I was sure how 
he got in and where. 

And I crept in under the Porch, and nailed up a Block 
over the Hole. And I thought that he had been out at the 
time. But very soon I heard him Threshing around, as I 
judged in Distress, for he was in Prison. So I crept under 
and removed the Block to let him out. 

\nd the next day I tried again when I thought he was 
out. But again I learned that he was in. And this I did 
on Diverse Days. And two trips a day under the Porch 
were too many for a Steady Diet. 

And I thought it might teach him a lesson if I let him 
Gnaw his way out. And behold he did it, but he came out 
through the side of the House, or had begun to come when 
I discovered him. And I stopped that place with a Sheet 


of Zinc and other material. & 
But however so often I warned him that often did he no 
heed, but he kept carrying Nuts and Acorns inside, and 
whenever I shut him in he gnawed somewhere else. 
So I got a book to read and improve the time, and I sat 
where I could see the Porch, and I waited long. And after 
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a time he came out. And I crept under the Porch, and friends, | know him not from the others, and I do not dis- 
nailed up the place. Yea, and I sent for a Carpenter, and cover that he hath any Resentment against me, though | 


he nailed up all such like places under the Porch. have a Peck of Acorns that belong to him, somewhere in 
Then did the Squirrel take the hint that he was Not De- the wall of mine house. 
sired in that Location. And he found an Home somewhere And I thought much about the Persistence of this Squir- 


else, while the Nuts and Acorns still were Abundant, and _ rel, and how it would have been Nuts to him had he been 
ave no doubt he is happy there, and I also am happy. a Little More Prompt to accept a New Idea. And the same 
if I see him among the Many Squirrels that be my is true of Some Men. 


VERSE 


When the Heart Sings The ice-cream man from Calabria 


Rubs shoulders with Gypsy and Jew, 


' HE day has been all music ; And matzos with dates from Arabia 
I awoke And the ancient dissolves in the new 

To hear an early bell’s 

Golden stroke. While the dreams of Age turn to Thessaly 
Or Attic fields of corn, 

Joyous fifing voices, Or to sunny vineyards of Sicily, 

Drumming feet, The honk of a motor horn 

The singing wind, a bird call 

Fluted sweet. Stirs the thoughts of Youth to some victory 
In the trampled glooms of France, 

The treasure-gathering moon From dismal toil in a factory 

Her pocket fills, To that girl at last night’s dance! 


And through the clouds some tinkling 
Silver spills There are widows who weep in Halsted Street, 
S Minnie M. LAHuts. There are Jews who barter and save, 


Sut the New World clangs with a heartless beat, 
And the Old has found a grave! 


A Hymn of Halsted Street 


HEN the young moon faints over Halsted Street 


When the sick moon dies over Halsted Street 


In her smoky bed of sky, 
In a sultry, sullen sky, The funeral feet of the people beat 
I hear the beat of alien feet An alien, ancient cry! 


And watch the world go by. Brent Dow ALL! 


| hear the beat of alien feet 





maple Song 
And the lilt of an alien song, ' = 


Through the lifeless air of the littered street —"s fire is out within my heart 


Clangs loud a brazen gong! Yet there, with folded wings, 


Serene, forgetful to depart 

They have banished Beauty from Halsted Street, My spirit sits and sings. 

They have banished the clean, green ways; Cee Withe candice ta her tele 

the children shout in the noisome heat A dream that flickers low 

Or fret through the strident days. Enough to keep away the night 
Until the time to go. 


\nd youth philanders in Halsted Street— : — 
: CHARLES G. bLANDI 


But never a tree nor shrine, 


Nor a stone to the dead, nor a fountain sweet, . 
C rosses 





Nor hint of blossoming vine 


~HREE crosses on a pain-racked hi 
i-ndears the crossways—nor any prayers | Golgotha, and the night was still. 


For peace, nor old bells’ chime ; 


a 


Crosses—two thieves and a prince hung there, 
Men gamble in brazen or bitter wares 


Two thieves and a meek prince high in the air. 
For the rest, no time, no time! 


Millions of crosses on a country , 
@. Bargains” flourish in Halsted Street, Where mothers of men are crucified, 
Hardware and other things, Mark out the pain these torn hearts share 
But the sky is a dead moon’s winding-sheet O God, there are crosses everywhere! 
And the air is too thick for wings! RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


XUM 





A Monumental Ministry 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


HE RETIREMENT OF Dr. George A. Gordon 
from the pastorate of the Old South church, Boston, 
is of outstanding significance: it marks the close of 
one of the most mernorable ministries in our generation. For 
more than forty years, employing an authentic genius with 
single-hearted devotion in the service of God and man, he 
has made an historic pulpit a throne of power and an altar 
of vision. A philosopher with the soul of a poet, a vital 
and constructive thinker in an age of theological confusion, 
he is an incomparable interpreter of the revelation of God 
in Christ 
Judged by any test, it is a truly great ministry, worthy of 
thanksgiving and celebration in all the churches, its influ- 
ence more far-ranging and deep-going than the minister 
himself can ever know, and in ways which no art can ever 
trace. If there were such a thing as Christian envy, not 
evil but honorable—a kind of joyous jealousy in the pres- 
ence of great work greatly done—the ministry of Dr. Gor- 
don would excite such an emotion, alike by its completeness, 
its consistent devotion « an august opportunity, and its 
fruitfulness in practical service. If some great angel could 
gather up the testimonies of such a ministry, its valor and 
vision in the leadership of faith, its wise tenderness in the 
guidance of youth in formative years, its forthright chal- 
lenge to manhood in behalf of personal character and public 
righteousness, its art of sympathy in lifting wounded spir- 
its into the divine consolation, its power, its pathos, its 
prophecy-——what a record it would be! 


AN INSPIRATION TO OTHER PREACHERS 


To a host of his younger brethren of all communions— 
some of whom toil alone in far places, and all of whom owe 
him unpayable obligations, in spiritual inspiration if not in 
personal friendship—as Swinburne said of Tennyson, it has 
been a source of strength and joy just to know that Dr. Gor- 
don was there, a witness in behalf of our Christian faith, 
as much by the integrity of his character as by his genius 
as a preacher, and a keeper of the great tradition of its pul- 
pit. Every man of us knew that whoever else might lose 
heart, let go of faith, or lower by one inch the ideal of the 
minister of Christ, and sink into the banalities of the booster 
or the clap-trap of the go-getter, that would Dr. Gordon 
never—for which we thank him and thank God! One can- 
not overestimate the worth, both in example and achieve- 
ment, of those years of high, incessant toil, full of the peace 
of great thoughts and faithful service, undisturbed by a 
vulgar popularity. 

No one can write of Dr. Gordon, even in brief testimony 
and tribute, without wishing for some measure of his own 
insight and art in characterization, such as was shown in an 
extraordinary but little known address before the American 
Congregational association, in May, 1903. It is a series of 
etchings as exact as they are generous and vivid, and no- 


where may one hope to find in so compact a form a more 
competent estimate of the influence and eloquence of 
Beecher; unless it be in a like article in interpretation of 
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Phillips Brooks—his quality of mind and spirit—on the 
tenth anniversary of his translation to the church ‘rian 
ant. When one remembers these and other such tributes"t0 
his brethren, like the one to Dr. Munger, at once so discrim- 
inating and gracious, one craves his own gift with which to 
crown his ministry. 


A GENIUS FOR FRIENDSHIP 


But such a gift few may own. By a rare fortune—more 
rare than some of us had hoped for, despite our requests for 
it—Dr. Gordon gave us “My Education and Religion,” a 
book of grace and charm, radiant with personality, rich in 
wisdom and warm humanity, and, of course, full of anec- 
dote and humor. There one reads of his quest in early man- 
hood for an order of ideas, a house of faith to replace the 
Calvinism in which he had been brought up, which had gone 
to wreck. The great friends of his manhood, outside a per- 
fect home, were President Eliot and Phillips Brooks; and 
their names are two precious gems on his rosary of recol- 
lection, to which others are added until his tribute to his 
friends becomes an unconscious testimony to his genius for 
friendship and the blessing which it wrought in his life. 

To speak of Dr. Gordon as a theologian is beyond my 
competence, but he will surely rank with Edwards and “6 
nell in the dynasty of American genius in. theology. I 
haps his chief service has been the transformation of our 
thought of God from the partialism of a sovereign to the 
universal saving love of a Father; and he is one of the few 
men who have dared to follow that vision to its inevitable 
conclusions. It is curious now to read the early reviews of 
“The Christ of Today,” when he was deemed an erratic 
heretic and had to fight for his faith; but far more interest- 
ing to hear the story of the battle in his own heart, as re- 
lated in the second lecture on “Ultimate Conceptions of 
Faith”—a book the depth and power of which has not been 
Unw?' ‘»g to lct religion be a 
series of chance thoughts and vagrant insights, much less a 


fully felt and appraised. 


“boneless wonder” as it is with so many today, he toiled to 
build upon more secure foundations a house of doctrine for 
the comfort and habitation of the intellect. Nor must we 
forget that his work in this field has been done not as a 
technical theologian, but as a preacher in the active service 
of the church, testing the truth as he found it as it actually 
serves our passionate and pathetic human life. Surely in 
this respect the ministry of Dr. Gordon is at the same time 
an inspiration and a rebuke, douvly so in a day when the 
pulpit abjures theology as if it were an apocryphal science, 
or else an obsolete relic of a time gone by. 


PROPHET AND MAN OF LETTERS 


As a preacher no one denies that Dr. Gordon is one of 
the princes of the church, uniting as no one known ~@ 
has ever united the two types of preaching—the thinker 
and the orator, the scholar and the artist, the prophet and 
the man of letters; or as I put it some years ago in an essay 
in his honor, “the theologian whose sermons are lyrics and 
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whose theology is an epic.” Indeed, if one were asked to 
select the book of best sermons in our generation, some of 
us would find it hard to choose between two books by Dr. 
Gordon, “Through Man to God” and “Revelation and the 
Ideal.” The first is a theodicy of amazing depth, reach, 
grasp, beauty and power, so full of ideal splendor as to 


@e.": the mind and win the heart; the second is one of 


e golden books for such as hold that “the ideal is the 
shadow of God in the mind of man.” The last volume 
grew out of a long study with a view to a philosophy of rev- 
elation ; but he gave us, instead, a series of visions in which 
the grand ideality of religion, shining through the cathedral 
windows of Biblical literature, casts a consecrating light 
upon the issues of character and the awful tides of human 
circumstance. 

Once before, in a little study of “Some Living Masters 
of the Pulpit,” I tried to describe a service in Old South 
church and the sermon by Dr. Gordon, but, alas, my art 
was inadequate. Throngs of memories come to mind of 
days that come not back, when I sat as a student in the 
gallery of that great church, with others of my kind, seeking 
and finding in the sermons of that gracious preacher—in 
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his fine manliness no less than in his clear-sighted thinking 
—the guidance we sorely needed at a time when nothing 
was certain but uncertainty. It was the inspiration of a 
life-time, and one may not define it, much less repay it, ex- 
cept by an earnest prayer that all the comfort and guidance 
and blessing which he has given to others through forty 
years and more may return, with divine usury, to bless his 
own heart in the evening of his days. 

God be thanked for our Christian ministry, and for a 
great ministry which has maintained and magnified its tra- 
dition in a gay and giddy-paced generation. There is some- 
what of the eternal about our dear friend and teacher, as 
he fares toward sunset, a grace of character, a wisdom of 
faith—the issues of the discipline of time upon a free mind 
and a pure heart, lifting him above the strife of tongues; 
and withal an old-gold mellowness of soul, and what Car- 
lyle felt in Chalmers, “a serenity as of the on-coming eve- 
ning and the star-crowned night.” May the evening for Dr. 
Gordon be long and gentle, rich in well-earned rest, and 
when “the dumb hour brings the dreams about his couch,” 
may the shadow be lifted by the radiance of a prophet’s 
reward. 


Two Wise Men and Socrates 


By William 


Persons in the Trialogue: Socrates, Bishop, Educator. 
Scene: Smoking compartment of a Pullman. 


OCRATES. From your dress I gather that you are a 
S religious man? 
BisHop. Yes, I am one of God’s principal servants. 
My name is Bishop. 
SocraTes. And mine is Socrates. If you are acquainted 
with my ancient case in court you may have heard that it is 
coming up on appeal tomorrow. 


BisHop. It is a curious coincidence that I also am travel- 
ing to court. 
Socrates. Indeed! But you can hardly be attending a 


heresy trial, I suppose? 

BisHor. That is in truth the case. 

SocraTes. Then you, too, are charged with leading astray 
the youth of the country? 

BisHorp. Oh no, Socrates; I am to sit in judgment on 
those who are so charged. 

Socrates. Well met, Bishop! Let me be your disciple; 
then I shall come to my re-trial with a complete under- 
standing of the truth. But tell me; what, exactly, is the 
crime with which your culprits are charged? 

BisHop. It is the encouragement of independent think- 
ing on the part of the common people. 

SocraTes. I can see that this might lead to serious 
results. And just whom do you mean by “the common 
people” ? 

BisHop. I mean those who have not been taught the 
truth by those who know it. 

Socrates. And the common people never arrive at the 
truth by themselves? 


C. Ewing 


BisHop. No, indeed, and it is not to be expected that 
they should, without instruction. 

Socrates. And who are the teachers, these persons who 
know the truth? 

BisHop. They are the professors, specifically the pro- 
fessors of theology—men who have devoted their lives to 
the study of your ancient Greek and Hebrew and so have 
come to know God and his truth. 


Socrates. Are there many such professors who know 
all truth? 
Bisuop. There are many professors, yes; but I must 


caution you against putting faith in them all. As a matter 
of fact, the great majority of them have fallen into errors 
of one kind or another. 
whole truth. 

SocraTEs. How then is the common man to attain to a 
knowledge of the truth? 

BisHor. By accepting that which is told him by the 
right-minded teacher. 

Socrates. And how is the common man to know which 
are the right-minded teachers, those who have not fallen 
into error? 

Bisuor. The trouble with men like you is that you treat 
matters in too academic fashion; you are too far withdrawn 
from life. 


There are only a few who have the 


As a practical matter, I have never had the 
slightest difficulty in all my long experience, in directing 
a student to an instructor whom I knew to be sound. 
Socrates. That’s fine. 
worthy teachers are the successors of a long line of men 
who knew the truth and that they are teaching today the 
very truths which were taught by those who knew the 


And I suppose that these trust- 
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truth a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand years ago? 

Bisnop. By no means, Socrates. I would have you know 
that we professors of the truth are a progressive lot. Why, 
even three hundred years ago our predecessors were teach- 
ing theories that would be laughable today. 

Socrates. [ am not sure that I understand this clearly. 
You say that the encouragement of independent thinking 
is a crime. Yet the men who now have all the truth are 
teaching something different from those from whom they 
learned it even a few centuries ago. It seems to me that 
the results of independent thinking must have been intro- 
duced somewhere along the way and adopted by you as 


’ 


truth. Just why, then, do you condemn independent think- 


Bisnor. Socrates, it is very evident that these matters 
‘too deep for you. It is the leadership of just such men 


as you that is endangering the moral welfare of our youth 
today. 1 very much fear that the appeal from your previous 
conviction will not receive a very favorable hearing in this 


emte | : } 
country Lct me Close 


ur discussion by saying, with all the 

authority of direct revelation, that there is such a thing as 

h; that truth is an absolute and unchanging thing, and 
. ] ] ; L-; ax 1 ] 

x as independent thinking may lead to any other 


n, independent thinking is anathema. 


MUCATOR, Since our companion has given you his last 
word on the truth, Socrates, let me tell you that he repre- 
ents o1 ly a little group of person who believe that they 

ne have access to all knowledge. A large proportion of 

thinking people in the world today realize that neither 
ey nor anyone else knows all the truth; and they are 
( ndedly seeking the light. 

IS] Do he env that there is such a thing 
t! nd tl is the teacher’s duty to teach 
pupils tv to accept itr 

‘ Whether there is such an objective entity 
ul e truth depe entirely upon what is meant by 
words. Whatever the answer, it is purely academic 

t purp of ( ssion, since equally sincere 

do not agree as to what that absolute truth 1s. 
\1 [his is very interesting. To those of your 
tion, | suppose there can be no such thing as education, 
there is no agreement as to what should be taught? 
tel such is not the case, Socrates. 
regards an understanding of nature, modern science has 
ht to light 1 y incontrovertible facts and has evolved 
hypotheses which form an admirable basis for the 
ry activities of life. But beyond this physical realm 


oO ri hen all your education is materialistic ? 

I-pucator. By no means. In fact, we have come to be- 
lieve that real education begins where lectures on physics 
end. 

Socrates. What do you mean by that? 

ILDUCATOR, Not to belittle science in the least. But we 

"¢ e to the conviction that education does not con- 

t in pumping the pupil full of facts, but rather in teach- 


iim how to use his mind, how to think for himseli. 


llow long is it that you have had such an 
education ? 
this dates back to 


the inspiration of your own life and teaching. Unfortun- 


lk DUCATOR In all justice, Socrates, 
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ately, many centuries elapsed between your ancient inspira- 
tion and this modern application. The laboratory method 
of teaching science was perhaps the beginning of this pres- 
ent movement; but its most promising phase is that of the 
discussion group. 

SocxaTes. And how does the discussion group operate? 

Epucator. It operates generally just as it is now operges 
ating with us three here in this smoking compartment. Any 
where from three to twenty persons may constitute such a 
group. By means of what has come to be known as the 
“circular response” the members of such a group educate 
each other. 

Socrates. And what is this “circular response ?” 

Epucator. I will explain by the case of this discussion 
group of three which we constitute. No two of us can 
approach any problem with the same background of in- 
heritance and experience. One of us is a conservative 
preacher with an orthodox theological training, whose busi- 
ness it has been for many years to hand out his absolute 
truth every week to an audience that absorbs it with no 
slightest opportunity to answer back. As for myself, with 
a scientific training, I lecture on sociology and then meet 
my classes in small groups where my every statement is 
called in question. And you, Socrates, have the distin- 
guishing honor of having been put to death for the crime 
of questioning what was handed down to you as truth. 

Bisuorp. At last you have said something with which I 
can agree. I believe that teachers should state facts and then 
to what the circular response is. ; 

Epucator. I will do so. Given this diversity of in- 
heritance and experience, every remark affects every audi- 
tor so that when he replies the man who replies is a slightly 
different person from what he was before he listened to 


that remark. So every speaker and ever auditor is con- 


stantly developing throughout the discussion. This is real 
education. But this condition does not obtain when a bishop 
is preaching to his congreyation or when I am lecturing to 
my class; except for a changed attitude of face or body 
on the part of the listeners, we get no reaction. We have a 
static condition. With the circular response in a discussion 
group, there can never be a static condition; there is a 
continuous development of every mind which enters into the 
discussion. 

Socrates. .\nd is this being carried out in practice, or 
is it merely an intellectual scheme? 

Epucator. For several years it has been in actual prac- 
tice and is increasing in usefulness as the technique of 
leadership is being developed. 

Socrates. In my day in ancient Athens we loved to 
discuss every new idea. Is that still continued? 

Ipucatok. I fear that not for many centuries has 
\thens in Greece had such a forum. But you will be in- 
terested to know that the most famous forum now extant 
is located in the city which we call the Athens of America. 
In England and America, especially in labor colleges and 
other schools for adult education, this discussion method is, 
being used. Sometimes this is in the small group, some- 
times in the large forum of which there are examples from 
Maine to Florida and the Pacific coast. 


Bisuop. There may be some value in your method in 


stop. Still you have not answered Socrates’ question ‘¢ 
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the teaching of certain subjects, but when you come to 

religious education, I maintain that the preacher should 

enunciate the truth which he received by revelation and 

that the congregation should receive it as the word of God. 

Thank heaven, the church is not instructing in religious 

truth by bringing laymen together to express their own 
eas! 

Epucator. I assure you I have not the least desire to 
be offensive, but I must inform you that there are church- 
men who are keeping constantly informed about the best 
developments in the science and art of education and who 
are adopting in their religious education every means that 
has proved effective in secular education. 

BIsHoP. 
unorthodox preacher may be adopting such crazy methods. 

Epucator. It is true indeed that the Unitarians, and 
also the Jews, are using the discussion method; but so are 
the Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, and many other bodies. 

SOCRATES. 


That may be true; probably some radical and 


This certainly sounds very interesting to me. 
In my day the religious leaders in Greece would not have 
thought for a moment of applying this method; in fact it 
was they who instigated my first trial because I believed 
in freedom of thought. A practical example of ecclesiastical 
use of discussion would be very illuminating. Our priests 
evidently feared that free discussion would overthrow their 


power. 
Epucator. There are two answers to the point you 
raise. First, those who use this method are not seeking 


Secondly, 
and this may not apply to our friend the bishop) the 
clergy who encourage discussion do not consider their re- 
ligious institution to be the chief desideratim; their chief 
aim is the full development of the individual’s spiritual 
powers. And this is actually resulting in an increased in- 
terest in the church. Moreover, the discussion is often 
actually used by the preacher to help him in the preparation 
of his sermons. 

BisHop. This seems incredible. How is it possible that 
laymen should be able to assist in instructing themselves? 
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Epucator. In one particular case of which I happen to 
know, the laymen are assembled in several small groups to 
discuss among themselves the subject of the following Sun- 
day’s sermon. The preacher supplies an outline of sug- 
gestive questions such as Socrates used *o put to those 
with whom he talked. In the consideration of the subject 
of prayer, for instance, he asks whether they think that 
the universe is run by a person; if so, whether that person 
would change his plans at the request of human beings; 
what effect prayer might have on God; what effect it might 
have on him who prayed, on his thinking, on his actions. 
With reports of these discussions before him, the preacher 
prepares his sermon. 

BisHop. Dangerous, extremely dangerous! You mean 
to say that a preacher determines the truth he is to preach 
by a summary of the half-baked opinions of the unlearned? 

Epucator. By no means. But would you not find it 
possible to preach much more practically useful sermons if 
you had such a revealing knowledge of the thinking of 
your auditors? And more important than that, these group 
members are learning to think. 

Bisuop. Aye, there’s the danger. 

EDUCATOR. 
is afraid his position is weak. There are many of us who 
would gladly change our beliefs if they could be proved 
wrong in the open forum of free discussion. My own 
opinion, however, is that truth, whether it be absolute and 
unchangeable or not, will never be fully known by men ex- 
cept as the result of the slow growth of discovery and dis- 
cussion. And to this end tolerance, open-mindedness and 
the open forum are essentials. 

SOCRATES. 


It is a danger only in the eyes of one who 


You give me great comfort. If there are 
many who think as you do I may be confident of a reversal 
of my conviction. 

Epucator. Don’t be too sure. I speak for youth; I 
speak for advanced educators, whether religious or secular. 
But vested religion has not changed much since your day. 
I hope you will not be tried before an ecclesiastical court. 
My advice to you is by all means to insist upon a jury trial. 


Where the Peasant Ranks at the Top 


By Jerome Davis 


ANY FEATURES of Russian life have been and 
are being criticized. I have frequently referred 

to what seem to me to be three outstanding de- 
fects: Dogmatic atheism, fighting both the church and re- 
ligion; dogmatic communism, maintaining that bolshevism 
alone holds the panacea for all the evils in the world today 
and striving to spread its benefits to every nation and to 
every clime, even, if necessary, by force; denial of freedom 
o certain classes and to any opposition party. While one 
could use considerable space in painting a dark picture, 
perhaps not enough time has been spent in America in 
portraying the good things which the bolsheviks are doing, 
One of the most challenging and daring experiments, from 


the standpoint of Christian values, is the attempt to elimi- 
nate the profit motive. No communist can accept more 
than two hundred and twenty-five roubles a month (one 
hundred and twelve dollars and fifty cents). All additional 
remuneration, except compensation for writing, 
turned into the party treasury. This means definite re 
nunciation of the quest for wealth if one is to remain a 
genuine communist. 


must be 


There are those in Russia who resemble some of our 
American business men in spending their major time and 
energy in the quest for profits, but in Russia they are 
social outcasts and “moral lepers” if they do. It is just at 
this point that a good deal that the bolsheviks say and write 
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comes dangerously near being in harmony with some of the 
statements of Jesus. Recall the incident of the rich young 
ruler. “It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Not only are the bolsheviks upholding the ideal of service, 
not profit, for themselves, but they are making it part and 
parcel of the educational system. The schools teach that 
anyone who is using the labor of others for his own profit 
is a profiteer and is disloyal to the people. In order to 
test out how effective this teaching has been on the minds 
of the younger generation, I applied a scientific test to 
bolshevik students, which had already been used with suc- 
cess in our own country. If public school children evaluate 
the social worth of various professions, it is to some extent 
a reflection of the education which they receive and the 
standards of the social order in which they live. Conse- 
quently, we had them list in order the social value of various 
occupations. 


WHAT WORK IS “LOOKED UP TO” ? 


In making the test on Russian children, I drew up a list 
of forty-five professions in Russian, following as far as 
possible, the American blank which read: “In most com- 
munities certain occupations are accorded a higher rating 
than others. There is a tendency for us to ‘look up to’ 
persons engaged in some occupations and ‘down on’ those 
engaged in others. We may even be ashamed or proud of 
our relatives because of their occupations. In the following 
list are forty-five occupations which you are to arrange in 
the order of their social standing. After that occupation 
which is most ‘looked up to’ place the number 1; after that 
which occupies second place in this respect, the number 2; 
and so on, until finally you place the number 45 after the 
In comparing the results, 
Americans should pause to ask themselves to what extent 


, 


occupation which ranks lowest.’ 


the bolshevik children are nearer to Jesus’ ideal than we 
are. Note that they place any profession low which offers 
a chance to the individual to make profits at the expense 
of another personality. They also condemn the clergy. 
The latter attitude has no doubt resulted because of the al- 
liance between the church and the autocracy under the tsar. 
In the United States we have found as a result of these 
surveys that on the average, the banker ranked first, fol- 
lowed in order by the college professor, doctor, clergyman, 
lawyer, and auto manufacturer, while last of all, or in 
forty-fifth place, came the ditch digger, and just above this 
occupation ranked the street cleaner, the hod carrier, the 
teamster, the waiter, the janitor, and the coal miner. 


RUSSIAN CHOICES FOR HONOR 


In Russia I gave the test first to seventy-two children 
from twelve to seventeen years of age in a summer school 
Since most of these children belonged to 
the Komsomol (Communist Society of Youth), they per- 
haps reflected the training to which they had been exposed. 
The first ten professions in the order of their choice were: 
1, peasant; 2, aviator; 3, member central executive com- 
mittee of the government; 4 and 5 received equal honors— 
doctor and party worker; 6, civil engineer; 7 and 8 were 
also tied—professor and commissar in the red army; 9 and 
10 (also tied), mechanic and coal miner. Undoubtedly, one 


near Moscow. 
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reason for the high ranking of aviator was that this particu- 
lar school was named after one of the leading Russian 
aviators and had propellers and other parts of real air- 
planes in its classrooms. The last ten places, starting with 
the lowest, went to: 45, priest; 44, prosperous business 
man ; 43, manager of a small factory; 42, banker; 41, small 


store keeper; 40, coachman; 39, waiter; 38, owner of & 


store ; 37, street cleaner ; 36, house porter. 
A SECOND TEST 


I also gave the questionnaire to twenty-one older children 
from sixteen to nineteen years of age, whose average age 
was seventeen and nine-tenths. Their ranking was some- 
what different from the others and, although the sample was 
too small to be entirely representative, the answers are in- 
teresting. The first ten in the order of their choice were: 
1, member of the central executive committee of the party ; 
2, mechanic; 3, civil engineer ; 4, party worker; 5, peasant; 
6, teacher in the village; 7, professor; 8, teacher in the 
high school; 9, doctor; 10, aviator. The ten least desirable 
professions, in the opinion of the older group, starting with 
the lowest, were: 45, 44, 43 (tied) priest, prosperous busi- 
ness man, manager of a small factory; 42, small store 
keeper ; 41, banker; 40, barber; 39, waiter; 38, owner of a 
store; 37, porter (house) ; 36, salesman in store. 

In some cases the ranking of American and Russian 
children does not differ widely. A doctor and a civil en- 
gineer are ranked high by both groups, and a barber and a 


waiter are ranked relatively low. There is, however, a “@ 


mendous difference between the ranking of peasant, banker, 
prosperous business man, and priest in the two countries. 
Can it be true that the despised bolsheviks are actually en- 
deavoring to create a social order which will place service 
to the common good ahead of wealth? If so, what meaning 
does this have for Christian America? 


AMERICAN DIPLOMAT’S VIEW 


It is small wonder that Americans who actually visit 
Russia and see conditions for themselves soon realize that 
the soviet government is not the monster she has been 
painted. Mr. Pierrepont B. Noyes, former American 
Rhineland commissioner, who has just returned from a visit 
to Moscow, is the latest to be disillusioned. He says: “I 
am still at a loss to understand how I could have been so ig- 
norant as to believe that it was an experiment in commun- 
ism. Yet half the people of the United States, I am sure, 
think of Russia as a communistic state and will be greatly 
surprised to learn that there is no communism and no one 
there pretends that communism has been attempted. In- 
vestigation in Russia brought me another surprise. Al- 
though the country lacks capital and faces many financial 
problems growing out of the settlement of old debts and 
claims, Russia today is a safer field for investment of 
American capital than half the countries of Europe. I say 
this very deliberately and with a sufficient basis of facts. 
The revolution unquestionably was a horrible affair; 
most revolutions are; but the revolution is over and th 
last five years have seen in Russia a stabilization both po- 
litical and economic, which is little understood and would 
hardly be believed in America. In our own interest, as well 
as Russia’s, more Americans should visit the country.” 
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The Book for the Week 


Explorations in the Interior of Ethics 


Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics, by Richard C. Cabot, 
M. D. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


HERE ARE doubtless a good many thousand readers 

who still remember the sense of farther vision and deeper 

understanding of life and especially the consciousness of 
increased moral vigor and better adjustment to the whole round 
of duty and pleasure that came to them with the reading of 
Dr. Cabot’s “What Men Live By” when it first appeared a 
dozen years ago, and who still keep it by them as a ready house- 
hold remedy for their souls’ occasional sickness. I am of that 
number, and whenever I find a person who has not read it— 
usually someone who has come to maturity since it was pub- 
lished—I either lend him my copy, against adequate collateral 
to guarantee its return, or make him promise to buy one, or 
give him a brief digest of its contents. The point of mentioning 
it now, apart from advising anyone who has not read it to get 
it at once, is to say that it affords convincing evidence that its 
author is equipped with the moral sensitiveness to write a book 
about the application of ethics to the various areas of modern 
life, and that it will not be an arid and formal treatise but will 
deal with the very texture of human experience. 

The opening essay in this group is the “Plea for a clinical 
year in the course of theological study” which was published in 
the Survey a year ago and aroused much discussion at that time. 
The suggestion which it conveys is that theological students, 
like medical students, should be required to follow their pro- 
fessional studies with a clinical year in a hospital. The theolog- 
ical internes would have definite duties and an honorable status 

in the institutions and would be able to study at first-hand some 
& the problems of suffering humanity while rendering real serv- 
The theological teachers would also make 
the rounds of the hospitals and would, by precept and example, 
instruct the young ministers in the art of personal ministry, as 
The fun- 
damental principle is sound: that students in preparation for the 


ice to the sufferers. 


the visiting physicians instruct the medical internes. 


ministry need something that corresponds to an apprenticeship 
during which they can have opportunity for personal work with 
various types of troubled souls under competent direction. The 
particular method here suggested for getting that result seems 
to me to be fraught with insuperable difficulties which there is 
not space here to particularize, and the whole scheme seems to 
be based too much upon an analogy, pressed too far, between 
the function of the minister and that of the physician. 
Turning to the subsequent chapters of this book, one finds 
studies of ethics in relation to the medical profession, business, 
education, and social work. These topics may be said to deal 
not with borderlands but with the most central areas of ethics. 
What is it to be good, asked Socrates, except to be a good 
physician, a good merchant, or good in some other specific rela- 
tionship and social function? One cannot be good where one is 
not, but only where one is, and for most men the chief factor in 
their environment, which forms the field in which their moral 
qualities must be developed and exercised, is their profession. 
Dr. Cabot believes strongly that ethics can be taught, mean- 
ing by that not merely that ethical theories can be discussed 
but that attitudes and conduct can be altered for the better by 
instruction. He tells with what a shock he discovered that the 
men with whom he took the course in ethics as a Harvard under- 
graduate had no idea of changing their habits or altering their 
plan of life in any particular but took the course because it was 
a part of “general culture” to know something about ethics. 
@:: may know a great deal about what has been thought and 
said about ethics and get from it very little stimulus or guidance 
toward ethical action. Dr. Cabot’s interest is in ethical atti- 
tudes and acts, and it is with these that he is chiefly concerned 
both as professor of social ethics and as the writer of this book. 
It is for this reason I say that the title errs on the side of mod- 


esty. One might more accurately say that a systematic treatise 
on the ultimate grounds of moral obligation is an adventure on 
the borderland of ethics, while a study of concrete problems in 
specific personal and professional situations is an exploration of 
the interior of that area. 

Yet, convinced as he is of the practical utility of direct and 
specific ethical teaching, there is something in his approach 
which would, one is sure, prevent his effort to influence conduct 
from having that offensive quality and that reactionary effect 
which sometimes accompany explicit uplifting. Perhaps it is 
something derived from his long experience in ministering skill- 
fully and sympathetically to the diseased bodies of men; for a 
wise physician, scientific, sophisticated, sympathetic, gentle, re- 
ligious, sometimes seems to me the wisest of men and the one 
best adapted to give to others the guiding as well as the healing 
touch. Or perhaps it is something in the unique quality of his 
own personality. Whatever it is that makes moral teaching ac- 
ceptable, he has it. 

WINFRED ErRNeEsT GARRISON. 


Studies in Politics and History 


HE controlling concept of modern world-politics has been 

imperialism, conceived as an effort to gain economic ad- 
vantage by controlling markets or the sources of raw mate- 
rials, to make room for the overflow of expanding population, 
or to impose a culture. In ImMpeRIALISM AND Wortp Po.itics (Mac- 
millan, $3.50), Moon does not ex- 
pound a thorough-going economic interpretation of history, but, 
in a factual analysis of the twentieth century's gravest inter- 


Professor Parker Thomas 


national problems, he exhibits the economic motives underlying 
the altruistic formulae, manifest destiny, nationalistic ambitions 
and workings of providence in the creation of colonial domains. 
Yet it that the home 
countries derive from the possession and exploitation of colonies 


appears financial advantage which the 
when “trade follows the flag”—so far as it does—is enjoyed by 
a relatively few firms and individuals, while the cost of conquest 
and administration falls upon the whole body of tax-payers who 
get nothing out of it beyond a certain satisfaction of nationalistic 
pride. Americans who are accustomed to hang their heads at 
the mention of dollar-diplomacy may derive some comfort from 
the discovery that this does not differ radically from pound-, 
franc-, mark-, and lira-diplomacy. An example of economic im- 
perialism, somewhat too bad to be quite typical but displaying 
the usual combination of humanitarian pretensions with insist- 
ence upon high cash returns, is found in the exploitation of the 
Congo region by King Leopold's beautifully named “Interna- 
tional Association for the Exploration and Civilization of Cen- 
tral Africa.” 
duced were gin and taxes—the former as a profitable commodity 
for trade, and the latter as a means of compelling the natives to 
collect rubber and ivory. 


The only benefits of civilization which it intro- 


In bitter irony, or dry humor, the 
domain was named “Congo Free State,” until it was reorganized 
as the Belgian Congo in 1908. Yet it is a hopeful book, for the 
author finds signs of a new conception of “trusteeship” which 
shall not be hypocritical bunkum but a combination of good 
business and sound humanitarianism based on an honest recog- 
nition of the rights of native peoples. Such recognition must 
come for the safety of the world, for the imperialistic great 
powers are pygmies prodding giants into activity. 


No more readable history of the United States has ever been 
written than Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker’s Tue AMERICAN 
Peopte, A History (Scribner's, $5.00). Considering the delimita- 
tion of the subject—a history of the American people, and not a 
narrative of everything that ever happened on or near the Amer- 
ican continent—the author is within his rights in giving but brief 
treatment to the period of exploration in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The whole early period of discovery, explora- 
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tion, settlement, the development of a scheme of empire, the 
first struggles for self-government, and the contest of England 
and France for the mastery of the new world—everything down 
to 1775 


ment is, | do not know that it has ever been better done in any- 


are covered in fifty brilliant pages. Brief as this treat- 


thing like so short a compass. The distinctive feature of the 
body of the book is its dramatic portrayal of dramatic moments 
in history: the meeting of Bacon and Berkeley at Jamestown; 
the surrender at Yorktown; the vote in congress on Jefferson's 
proposed clause in the ordinance of 1784, forbidding slavery south 
of the Ohio and east of the Alleghanies, which failed of adoption 
by one vote because a member from New Jersey was sick that 
day; Chief Justice Taney reading the Dred Scott decision in 
what Pinckney called his “infernal apostolic manner”; Lincoln 
and Douglas at Freeport; Yancey's speech at Charleston. I do 
not mean to suggest that the author gives us a series of discon- 
Far otherwise. But he has not been afraid to let 
And one can easily be persuaded that 
episodes so picturesque and arresting that even their recital gen- 


nected scenes. 


himself be interesting. 


erations later stirs the reader to emotion must have been pro- 
foundly influential at the time. The account of the events and 
issues following the great war seems, by comparison, somewhat 
Neither pro-Wilson nor anti-Wilson 
men, neither pro-league nor anti-league sympathizers will be 


colorless and indecisive. 
offended, except perhaps by what is left out. But what is left 
out is not essential facts but judgments upon points about which 
judgments are still divided. 

A beautiful book is Sidney Dark’s Paris (Macmillan, $6.00) 
with two-score or more full-page plates from drawings by Henry 
Rushbury. In the text the historic interest predominates over 
the picturesque, and present conditions are mentioned only so 
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far as need be to serve as points of departure for the narration of 
what happened here and there. Mr. Dark has packed into a few 
pages an enormous amount of information about the history of 
Paris, so much indeed that the individual references are some- 
times unsatisfactorily brief. But can one tell all that ever hap- 
I should like to see one tell more 
And yet, I wish he could have given a few 
more lines, for example, to the old Marais. 


pened in Paris in 150 pages? 
in the same space. 


There is a o>) 
mansion there where I found, at the top of a rickety staircas 


last summer, a glorious room still completely lined with panels 
painted by Boucher—that same Boucher, two of whose panels sold at 
Arlington house in London last month for $266,000. Everyone 
will find some pet corner of his own slighted in this book, or in 
any other that is less than encyclopedic, but he will find also a 
wealth of new information unless his own knowledge is encyclo- 
pedic. Three classes of people may profitably read Dark’s book: 
those who have been in Paris, those who expect to go, and those 
who are afraid they never will. 

Another wonderful picture-book, and this one practically noth- 
ing but pictures, is PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDANIA, with 214 large 
full-page photogravures and 21 colored plates, by Ludwig Preiss 
and Paul Rohrbach (Macmiilan, $10.00). 
review a book like this, which invites nothing but exclamations 
at its beauty. 


I do not know how to 


It presents pictorially a visit to Jerusalem and a 
circuit including Bethlehem, Hebron, Jericho, The Dead Sea, 
Transjordania, the cities about the Sea of Galilee, the Plain of 
Jezreel, Haifa, Jaffa, and back to Jerusalem. It seems the 
nearest possible approach to an actual visit, and, rather expensive 
though it is, (Christmas is coming) it is probably the cheapest 
way of giving the pastor a trip to the Holy Land. 


W. E. G. 


i 


British Table Talk 


London, November 26. 
T IS TRUE that in some districts the miners have still to 
make their terms with the owners, but my readers may take 
it that the miners will be at work before these lines are in 
print. Nearly half of them are at work now. There is no dis- 
guising the fact that the miners have lost the battle. The owners 
are victorious. The men will have to work longer 
Coal Peace hours, and though for a time there is likely to be 
At Last good trade-conditions, which may disguise the fact, 
they will have to suffer in the end a reduction in 
their rates of pay. They have sacrificed moreover their claim to 


ake national agreements. “Not a minute on the day; not a 
penny off the pay”’—that was the slogan, but it remains now 
mocking memory. The men are going back in most 
with no goodwill; they are forced into return, so they 
e pressure of want. The owners have shown so far 

ird and bitter spirit; they have their chance now to reveal 
nother spirit. Some writers are pleading for conciliation in 
industry—-a league of nations in this internal battlefield. It is 


The long struggle has cost us, it is conjectured, at least 


000,009 pounds. On March 10 the royal commission pre- 
sented its report. 


ented it te 


On the following day the prime minister pre- 
both miners and owners. From that day onwards 
there has been a lamentable series of interviews and conferences, 
ne is compelled to believe both sides were fighting for 
prestige and were terribly anxious to save their faces. On 
\iay 4 the general strike began; on May 12 it ended. The Samuel 
memorandum was accepted by the trades union congress and 
rejected by the miners. The owners laid low and said little. 
Contrary to all our expectations the end of the general strike did 
not bring peace in the coal mines, but only marked a narrow- 
ng-down of the area of conflict. From that day till this the 
niners, the government, the owners, the church, and others have 


been trying their hands at solutions. In the end there has been 
no solution; the men have returned to work, that is the chief 
thing in the eyes of the mine-owners, but it is no solution of the 
problem. Mr. Cook has left for Moscow. He is a man of great 
personal force, but his leadership has been a disaster. From 
the point of view of the miners, it would be no great loss if he 
were to leave his post to another. 
* * > 

How Strikes 
End 

Our industrial disputes end in various ways. One in ten or 
Of the 6,225 disputes involving 
stoppages of work in the years 1919-1925, 4,608 were settled 
by direct negotiation, 482 by conciliation, and 250 by arbitration. 
But in whose favor? Here the Times helps us by a quotation 
from the “Abstract of Labor Statistics.” In 1925, for example, 
of the 589 disputes 26 per cent were settled in favor of the work- 
ers, 31 per cent in favor of the employers and 42 ended in 
compromise. If the numbers of workmen affected is taken into 
account 927,000 were involved in the disputes which ended in 
favor of the workers; 1,165,000 in those which ended on the 
master’s side; and 5,645,000 in those which were settled by a 
compromise. There is, however, one fact always to be remem- 
bered—the workmen consider that the threat to strike is a 


weapon without which they would be defenseless. 
. . * 


twelve is settled by conciliation. 


A Sermon That 
Was Interrupted 


Southwark cathedral takes its name from a district in ‘ondont 


which suffers much from over-crowding. The Rev. C. B. Roach, 
preaching in the cathedral a few weeks ago, called the attention 
of the mayor and his councillors to the slums of Southwark. 
“Southwark may once more make history. It may possess a 
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borough council which may proudly boast, ‘We never framed 
municipal policy with one eye on the next election. Our one and 
only consideration was, “How can we apply Christian principles 
in municipal affairs?”’ And if the effort is a failure, need you 
ever be ashamed of having made the attempt? I wish you God- 
speed in the words with which a Spanish philosopher ends his 
book: ‘May God give you glory, but deny you peace!’” It is 


, that the civic dignitaries were offended and a public 


xtest was made; the obvious retort to them is that the proper 
answer to such a sermon is to remove the slums! Happily no 
one takes seriously the hasty temper which found expression in 
the cathedral. We have long passed the time when preachers 
can be silenced in church upon the plain duties of applied Chris- 
tianity. One of our chief conservative papers in making its com- 
ment on the words of this priest says: “Slums are a disgrace to 
civilization. They are the cause of half our discontents.” 

* * ” 

A Personal Note 

The papers have recorded the brave action of the Andania in 
standing by to protect a ship in great peril. 
interest in the Andania; upon this good ship we crossed from 
New York to Plymouth. 
our papers; and very pleasant it was to see it again. 


I have a personal 


Captain Doyle has had his face in all 
The captain 
will not be forgotten by one little American child now in the 
Near East. 
3ut it is, as one would expect, the friend of a little child who, 


She was his great friend, and he her faithful slave. 


in the fierce tempest, will stand by those who are in peril. 
* * o 

“The Whispering 

Gallery” 

On the whole there is a balance of good from the episode of 
“The Whispering Gallery.” On the discreditable side one must 
reckon the audacity of the man who faked it, and tried to pass 
It has 


off as genuine. Nor is the public free from blame. 


Da coiicacec the publication of such books, and greedily devours 


the reminiscences of ex-footmen and butlers. The literature of 


the key-hole has been too much with us. It is disquieting, to say 
the least, that such a fake can deceive good judges of literature. 
On the favorable side we have to record, that the press for the 
most part denounced the book. The Times refused to notice it 
in its literary number. The Daily 
final blow. The whole thing was shown up in a very short time. 


Mail speedily delivered the 


Moreover the events of the week have brought a welcome slump 
in this style of book. The time may come, one critic has said, in 
which men and women will be ashamed to be seen leaving their 
The 
suffered most ‘s Sir Rennell Rodd, an honorable man and a true 


library with such books under their arm. man who has 


man of letters. Apparently the faker, in order to win acceptance 
for his book, in his dealings with the publisher attributes it to 
this man. “The whole incident is very distasteful to me,” Sir 
Rennell has said to a press representative. “You have my au- 
thority to deny that I had anything to do with the writing of 
‘The Whispering Gallery,’ or that I ever, as far as I am aware, 
saw or heard of Mr. Hesketh Pearson.” 
Mail about this book were so couched as to invite an action for 


The words of the Daily 


libel. It is much to be desired that some such action should be 


CORRESP 


Farmer Smith and the Debts 


“DITOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: A recent contributor, discussing the French war debt, 
repeats the common assertion that the spending of the proceeds 


6: allied loans in this country enormously increased the wealth 


f the United States. 
that most people probably regard it as true. But let us look at 
the same procedure reduced to simpler terms. Instead of Uncle 
Sam put farmer John Smith whose barn holds a thousand bushels 
of wheat in a season of scarcity and high prices. I need the 


This fallacy has been so frequently uttered 
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taken and public men should know whether or not they have any 
remedy against such an outrage. Meanwhile I hope it is per- 
fectly clear in America that not one single voice is raised here in 
defense of the book; and the concocter of it has admitted it 
to be a fake. Unhappily it is not easy to overtake slander. 
(Later) The man responsible was yesterday arrested on a charge 
brought against him by the publishers. 
* . 2 

And So Forth 

The house of commons has rejected the bill under which, as 
it was supposed, the church would have power, not only to group 
churches in the city of London, but also to destroy churches sup- 
posed to be useless. It certainly looks as if the house justly or 
unjustly was afraid of this. ... One speaker, Sir M. Conway, 
pleading for the churches in the name of art, added these fine 
and true words: “It was to the great god Mammon rather than 
to Diana of the Ephesians that this measure bent the knee, and 
he trusted that they would be wise enough to defend the city 
the 
As one walked through the city of London and saw these 


churches against destruction which impending over 


them. 
churches still remaining in streets like Lombard-street, given 


was 


up almost entirely to business life and the making of money, 
they broke the visible materialism of the city and gave to many 
people the suggestion that there was in the world something finer 
With that pur- 
pose alone he would have churches in the heart of the city, which 


and greater than mere commerce and industry. 


were no longer used much for worship, remain as a witness of 
the existence of a higher life.” .. . Dean Inge has been pleading 
sometimes scornfully dismissed 
It has “taken 


10te” of some things, but on others it has come to certain agree 


for a revival of certain qualities, 
as Puritan. ... The imperial conference is over. 
ments. Here is a convenient summary of its main principles: 
“Nothing would be gained by attempting to lay down a con- 
Britain and the dominions are 
the 
status, in no way subordinate one to 


stitution for the empire. Great 


autonomous communities within British empire, equal in 
another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external allegiance, though united by a com- 
mon allegiance to the crown. Treaty-making rights: ‘The pleni- 
potentiaries should have full power, issued in each case by the 
king on the advice of the government concerned.’ 


general of a dominion is the representative of the crown, not the 


The governor- 


representative of the government in Great Britain or of any 


department of it. The recognized official channel of communica- 
tion should be between government and government direct. It 
is the right of each dominion to advise the crown in all matters 
relating to its own affairs. 
empire is now the master of its destiny.’ 


Every self-governing member of the 
’ In the newspaper 
world the Amalgamated Press has passed into the hands of the 
The Daily Chronicle is to be controlled by a 


group over which Lord Reading presides. . . . 


house of Berry. 
Yesterday we had 
an old-fashioned, full-flavored, mephitic London fog. Neverthe 
less I heard in the evening the Mass in B Minor, and there was 
no fog in that glorious and radiant music. Is there anywhere a 
peak from which one can see the heavenly country so clearly, as 
from this inspired work? 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


wheat for my mill and should like to buy it, but lack cash and 
credit. Therefore I go to the honest farmer and tell him that if 
he will loan me the money I will buy all his wheat at a hand- 
some rate. He agrees to the top price, two dollars. Thereupon 
Smith borrows the money himself at the bank, becoming solely 
responsible for principal and interest; he loans me the $2,000; I 


off 


Later on I demur at paying my note to him because (a) 
. . . 


return it to him in payment for his wheat and carry his 


crop. 
| had given him back the cash; (b) the price of the wheat was 
excessive; (c) I prefer to use my money in other ways. 

The farmer has had the $2,000, all of which he owes to this 
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bank and on which he is paying interest; he has also my uncol- 
lectible note on which no interest has been paid for ten years. 
I have had the wheat, which I used at once and for which I 
paid not a dollar from my own pocket. Does anyone consider 
John Smith to be vastly enriched by the transaction? 
Park College, Artur L. Wo Fe. 
Parkville, Mo. 


It Was Established Mission Work That 
Was Under Consideration 


Epitor THe CuristTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It would not be surprising if the right type of young 
people were hard to interest in missionary service if, as intimated 
in your editorial of November 18, only spectacular success can 
be considered real service. Progress brings different ways of 
doing things, though the underlying ideals remain the samé¢, and 
it is perfectly true that missions are changing, but it is very 
hard for one who knows foreign work in different fields at all 
thoroughly. to believe that the day of the “regular missionary)’ 
is done and only the “specialist” is worth sending out. For thi 
reason it seems to me that this editorial gives the average readet 
an entirely erroneous impression. 

Is the work of the average missionary not worth doing? Are 
the countrysides of the orient overrun with hospitals and schools 
that minister to the needy and, in so doing, preach Christ? Are 
the strong native leaders willing to leave the coast cities and go 
out to live and work with the poverty-stricken and backward 
folk of the interior cities and countryside? Is man won by much 
speaking, rather than by the example of sacrificial living? One 
may take a few moments of the time of a great specialist and 
secure valuable advice and still need the humble practitioner to 
help carry out the treatment. Does the advocate of “specialists 
only” realize that, for example, in the environs of a “well devel- 
oped field” like Shanghai a pioneer work has within five years 
been started among 5,000,000 people in a single district who are 
just learning of Christ? In the face of such a lack of cultivation, 
can we say that only the specialist is needed? 

The “young people fresh from the classroom” who are spoken 
of with such contempt are graduates of the best colleges and 
hospitals in this country and acceptable as high grade school, 
coliege, or hospital staff members here. Many of them have had 
experience in their chosen line of work. They do not go out to 
advise on international affairs, but to teach, doctor the sick, and 
live lives of such beauty and helpfulness that they make real 
the spirit of Christ to those who need him. It is necessary that 
they reach the field at a reasonably early age, since an older 
person does not readily learn the language, adapt himself to the 
people, or endure the climate. The first term on the field is nec- 
essarily a period of adjustment and study, and it is not until 
after that that a missionary becomes really valuable. This ad- 
justment is much more than touring important cities of a large 
country and seeing little of the real life of the people, such as a 
visiting stranger would do. 

Concerning the “large turnover” during the first and second 
terms of service, the implication, that the writer of the editorial 
believes only in the survival of the unfittest, is most unwarranted 
by facts. Although the majority of those who leave the work do 
so because of ill health which makes their boards forbid their 
return to the field, and although numbers have recently had to 
leave the work because of lack of support, yet only a very small 
proportion either of the number sent out each year or of the 
total missionary group return and give up their work. 

Is missionary work in the future to be the exchange of ideas 
—‘“an intellectual adventure’? Will a man who has been suc- 
cessful in one country go out to entirely different conditions and, 
in passing, so stimulate the thought and life of that country that 
those who hear will say, “I have seen the Christian life and 
nothing less will satisfy me’? Are we to have efficiency and 
institutions, or Christian ambassadors who will live and work 
with and for their people? Can an occasional intellectual im- 
pact, however great, take the place of the man who will live a 
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consecrated life, serve a needy people, and leave high class spe- 
cialists to those who have already received education and are 
thus able to benefit from their advice? 

No sane person questions the need of specialists when and 
where needed, but a missionary work conducted entirely by spe- 
cialists is something else again. I cannot but profoundly distrust 
the present trend toward large and efficient institutions in cities, 
to the neglect of less spectacular work. Surely in these citj 
and institutions, if anywhere, native leadership and funds ae) ) 
be sufficient and educational and hospital care might be found. 
But if the quiet shepherding in unprogressive places is given up, 
are we not building high towers that have no foundations? 

The fields are wide and the workers are never too many. It 
is not a question of western “bosses” or eastern leadership. It is 
the carrying of Christ’s spirit of helpful human service to all 
needy places and of letting his light so shine that all who see will 
turn and follow him. This is missionary work, and may it never 
cease! 

Boston. Dorotuy Cote, 

Editorial Dept., A. B. C. F. M. 


No 


Epitor THE CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I read with interest your account of the taking of a paci- 
fist pledge by one hundred and seventeen Congregational ministers 
of England. This must be a very large proportion—a fifth, at 
least—of the active Congregational ministry of that country. Do 
you suppose any similar proportion of the ministry of any American 
denomination—leaving out of account the churches that are officially 
pacifist—would take a like pledge? 

Chicago. P. R. HartsHaw. 


Stewardship @) 


Eprtor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In The Christian Century of November 18, there ap- 
peared a strong editorial on the perils of the stewardship move- 
ment. At a meeting of the united stewardship council of the 
churches of Christ in America, held last week at Wheeling, 
W. Va., this editorial was informally discussed by a number of 
the men present, and with the general principles of the editorial, 
I think all of us are in agreement. We feel, however, that the 
editor has probably under-estimated the goal toward which the 
united stewardship council is moving. Judging by the editorial, 
one would think that the stewardship movement is being con- 
fined largely to the teaching of the tithe, and to a soft-peddling 
of social teachings of the gospel. 

The very reverse is true. I think all of us are very clearly of 
the opinion that Christian stewardship in its broadest implica- 
tions must embrace the very things your editorial calls atten- 
tion to. This being true, it would seem to me that after a little 
more study of the work we are trying to do, another editorial 
later on would help the situation. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


M. E. MELVIN 


Is Beauty in Worship a Mirage? 


Epitor THe CaristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The thought has repeatedly been expressed in your 
columns of late that all our churches would do well to emulate 
those denominations which have always stressed worship as the 
chief function of a church, and have sought to create an “at- 
mosphere of worship” by invoking the highest skill of the 
architect, the painter, the sculptor, the poet, the musician—and 
to this time-honored list of aids to worship we may now add the 
electrician. It is doubtless true that few people can enter thos 
wonderful temples and share in the solemn ritual without 
strange sense of exaltation, and even of adoration; but whether 
that feeling is really worship, or whether it is merely an emo- 
tional mirage—a fleeting image of worship that vanishes leaving 
no trace behind—is shown by the life one leads outside the 
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temple. Have the denominations which for centuries have em- 
phasized these aesthetic aids to worship surpassed the puritans 
and the quakers, for instance, in doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with their God? 

Most of us know persons who are keenly responsive to beauty 
in all its visible and audible forms, who are distressed by any 
disproportion or disharmony in their material surroundings, 
who, nevertheless, seem quite blind to moral blemishes—even to 
moral monstrosities. The frequency of such phenomena makes 
one wonder whether there is any vital connection between 
aesthetics and ethics; whether aesthetic thrills can cure moral 
ills. 

Where does this emphasis upon public worship with all these 
elaborate artificial aids come from? Christ stressed private 
rather than public devotions. Paul said that God was not “wor- 
shiped with men’s hands.” The meetings of the early Christians 
seem to have been very informal, and frequently in private 
houses. It is very easy to kneel with a throng in a beautiful 
temple and say, “Lord, Lord,” but what does it all amount to if 
outside the “hallowed walls” we “smite with the fists of wicked- 
ness’? 


Oberlin, Ohio. L. T. TersorcuH. 


Ontario and Quebec 


Epitor THE CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: What impels me to write you is that Ontario has gone 
wet, and knowing our neighbors across the border line just a 
little better than the average chap, especially when it comes to 
booze, you cannot blame Ontario. In the last analysis it is the 
dollar that counts, and Ontario was taking as fine a hiding as 
any keen business people ever did, and that is especially true of 
the hotel industry. To see business and trade associations, 
organized under the laws of Ontario, holding their conventions 
in Quebec took the heart out of the Ontario hotelman. It was 
bad enough to note the many United States conventions that 
passed them up for Quebec, but when it came to their own 
flesh and blood, well, “Et tu, Brute,” t!:v just caved in. Who 
cared about the 250,000 youth of Ontario that had gone forth 
to battle, compared with the scanty 6,500 that went forth from 
Quebec? This is why public 
utility corporations get away with murder, and the brewers and 
distillers played up the poverty of Ontario business compared 
with Quebec and won out. The war’s over, the dead as well as 
the living are forgotten, so let’s have a drink! 

Buffalo, N. Y. Joun McF. Howte. 


People have short memories. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for December 26. Lesson text: Luke 2:8-20. 


Christmas Lesson 
Peace on Earth 

HE CHRISTIAN BUSINESS of our day is to bring in 
world-wide peace. To each generation one supreme oppor- 
tunity is afforded, and to ours is given the largest and possibly 
the best of all the golden years since the angels sang on that 
wintry morning in Palestine. If we accept Jesus as “the Prince 

of Peace,” we musi follow his will to that end. 

Jesus came to teach and demonstrate a way of living. Unless 
he can succeed in winning us to that way, he lived and died in 
vain. To live lovingly with all men is Jesus’ will in this age. 
Today the world is our parish. Swift ships move back and forth 
across all oceans. Cables bind all lands together. Airplanes 


sweep around the world either to destroy or to save, while in‘ 


the last five years the radio has come, so that seven times 
within the brief space of a second the human voice may be 
heard all over the globe and far out into infinite space. Is 
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there no significance in all this? Moreover, the Bible has been 
translated into every known tongue, and the last remote country, 
Thibet, has permitted the entrance of Christ's messengers. For 
the first time all peoples and nations can understand one common 
heavenly will. And what is that will? That peace may come on 
earth, that men may live together as brothers. International 
peace is the biggest idea now on this globe. 

Perhaps men of former times may be forgiven for teaching 
an ethics of individualism, but that cannot be forgiven us. And, 
speaking of forgiveness, I crave it myself, for until recently— 
until in fact Geneva proclaimed the war protocol—I opposed 
the league of nations. Two years ago I went to Switzerland 
with the Eddy seminar. We spent some days with the league 
of nations. Brilliant men, like Manley of Harvard, addressed 
us, but I remained unconvinced. I stood obstinately, almost 
alone, against the league. I thought it was a weak, doctrinaire 
affair. Even the passionate Gilbert Murray, in London, failed to 
win me to it. Coming home I spoke in an open forum in my 
church opposing the league, but when the pronouncement against 
war, led by Ramsey MacDonald and Herriot, came out from 
Geneva, I had to yield. I have changed my mind. I ask forgive- 
ness for opposing the league. You see, I happen to be a rock- 
ribbed Pennsylvania republican, and to change is not easy. 
(What a strange combination—a conservative in politics and a 
radical in theology—but these stronge combinations exist.) To 
be against world peace is the arch-heresy of this epoch. To 
oppose peace in the family of nations is as bad as championing 
hatred among families in a neighborhood. The world is now 
a neighborhood and love must prevail. Either that, or thinking 
men will see that Jesus’ way is only a laughing stock. We 
must take Jesus seriously. We cannot wait about this funda- 
mental thing. 

Christians cannot hate one another. A French Christian can- 
not hate a German Christian. Shall we suffer the humiliation 
of having an international fellowship of workingmen, snatch the 
essential message from Christianity? Shall workingmen succeed 
in doing what the church fails to do? Strange that this idea has 
not dominated us before, but we have been slow to lift Christian 
ethics from individuals to nations. Look at the very text-books. 
Read the sermons of former generations. What Beecher did 
against slavery, some one must now do against national strife. 
The United States is the big brother of the entire family of 
nations; we must demonstrate the way of love. It is the 
strongest and most difficult way ever known. It calls for self- 
control and self-denial and for constant service. But this is 
precisely the genius of America. We fought in the last war 
from pure idealism. Dr. Kelman, working among our men 
said, “What impressed me was their frank idealism.” Our 
attitude in the Boxer affair is an example. Our “war to end 
war” is another. Today the followers of the Prince of Peace 
must cause the whole world to sing the angels’ song. Let us 
make these holidays “holy days” with songs and examples of 
brotherhood. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


It Was the Ex-Duchess Who Appealed 
To the Ecclesiastical Court 

We hasten to anticipate those kindly 
critics who will doubtless point out a 
minor error in the editorial, “When is a 
Marriage not a Marriage,” printed last 
week, by making our own correction. It 
was not the duke who appealed to the 
ecclesiastical court for a declaration of the 
nullity of the 1895 marriage, but the 
former duchess. Her present husband is 
a Catholic. The motive of the appeal may 
have been either to improve his status 
with the Catholic church by regularizing 
the present marriage, or to prepare the 
way for her own admission into the Cath- 
olic church. This correction does not af- 
fect the main argument of the editorial, 
but it relieves the duke of the odium of 
petitioning for the annulment of the mar- 
riage while still collecting the annuity 
which it brought him. 


Progress Toward Church 
Union in Scotland 

For several years the movement toward 
reunion between the church of Scotland 
and the United Free church has been 
slowly making progress by the removal of 
barriers and the clarification of the rela- 
During 
question of the desirability of 


tions of the churches to the state. 
1925 the 
union was submitted to the presbyteries 
and congregations of both churches and 
received an overwhelmingly affirmative 
vote, which was almost unanimous on the 
side of the church of Scotland, and only a 
little less than that in the Free church. 
he question then came before the two as 
semblies last May, both of which voted 
for the appointment of a committee of one 
hundred to prepare a plan of union. If 
this report is finished in time, it may be 
sent by the assemblies of 1927 to the 
presbyteries and congregations for their 
action. If no obstacles arise and all the 
work is carried out at top speed, the union 
might take place as early as October, 1928. 
The opposition, while not negligible, is 
much less than might have been antici- 
pated, and it is considered improbable that 
there will be a “continuing” Free church 
if the amalgamation of the two great 
A diagram of the di- 
visions of Scotch Presbyterianism during 


bodies takes place 
the eighteenth century looks like some 
sort of intricate puzzle, or a map of a 
river with many tributaries and_= sub- 
but with the current flowing 
Many of these divisions have 
ilready been healed, and the great remain- 
ing task is now the unification of the es- 
tablished church and the united free 


tributaries 
up-stream 


~} } 
churen 


Perils of Speaking Where the 
Scriptures Are Silent 

A representative of the extremely ultra- 
conservative (anti-pipe organ) branch of 
the Disciples takes to task the journal of 
the ultra-conservative but not anti-organ 
group for saying that the use or non-use 
of musical instruments in worship is not 
involved in the thesis about speaking 


where the scriptures speak and being si- 
lent where they are silent, but that the 
reception of unimmersed persons into the 
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church is. “Why do you talk that way? 
You know divisions have been wrought in 
hundreds of towns because of instrumental 
music, and you admit the situation is now 
tense in the south. The sin is, the organ 
people are determined to thrust it in the 
worship without one scrap of scripture 
for it. Bad as is the open membership, it 


has not commenced to work the havoc the 
organ has. The reason is plain. A man 
can sit in the assembly indefinitely and 
worship and you may never find ou 
whether he has been baptized or not. But 
not so with the organ. You must tolerate 
the noise or get out. And the worst is 
the organ people don’t seem to care a cent 


Preaches Christ to Mexican Deputies 


R. DIAZ SOTO Y GAMA, a mem- 

ber of the Mexican chamber of dep- 
uties, recently delivered to that legislative 
body a stirring address which was nothing 
less than a call to repentance and a plea 
for religious awakening based upon a new 
appreciation and imitation of Christ. His 
speech was unsparing of himself and of 
his political party—the revolutionists. It 
was manifestly uncompromising when it 
touched present moral and religious con- 
ditions in Mexico. It was brutally un- 
reserved when it dealt with the current 
controversy between church and _ state, 
but through it all there was a ring of 
sincerity. 

“I shall close my discourse and I wish 
to open it,” said Mr. Soto y Gama, “by 
honoring that holy name which the 
church has forgotten—namely, Jesus the 
Christ. And in naming his name I am 
certain that I have the sympathy and 
hearty endorsement of each member of 
this august body—whether he be believer 
or non-believer, protestant, Catholic or 
skeptic. The thinking men of this assem- 
bly and the thinking men of Mexico be- 
lieve in and love the Christ. We know 
of nothing more beautiful, more revolu- 
tionary, more moving, more holy, or more 
progressive than the gospel of Christ. 

REVOLUTIONARIES WOULD EXALT CHRIST 

“As a Christian, I agree with my fel- 
low-deputy, Mr. Cerisola, in many things, 
But I do not agree that the present rev- 
olutionary tendencies aim at the unchris- 
tianization of Mexico. The revolution- 
ary party would like to see all Catholics 
become Christian once more and we our- 
selves would like to be better Christians. 
We who constitute the revolutionary 
party would rise above our past failures, 
for along with the great things we have 
done we have sinned, as do all men, and 
there is but one who can save us, Jesus 
Christ, who came to save sinners. Oh, 
would that the revolutionary party had 
the courage to raise high the banner of 
our Lord! I would place our faith and 
our future in the hands of the matchless 
and irreproachable Christ, the axis of our 
present civilization, for he and he alone is 
able to save us from corruption. 

“Tomorrow I shall be told that we are 
not theologians and that we should not 
inject religious dogmas into the discus- 
sions of this political body. I am offering 
you no religious dogmas, I only offer you 
the Christ! 

“We must uproot the fallacious idea 
that the revolutionary party is trying to 
do away with religion in this country. 


It is not true. We would purify our re- 
ligion. We would cleanse it from hyp- 
ocrisy. We would make it truly a re- 
ligion of Christ. We would make his 
injunction, ‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another,’ some- 
thing more practical than a beautiful ideal. 

“Never before have I trembled on 
mounting this rostrum. In speaking as I 
do I am impelled by a higher will than 
my own. And I dare speak only because 
I have made a serious and exhaustive 
study of the present situation. That this 
debate will and should provoke a theo- 
logical crisis, I do not doubt. Let them 
say tomorrow in the streets that this 
man Soto y Gama is a bandit, a high- 
wayman, a blasphemer who takes upon 
his lips the name of Jesus. It matters 
not. That they discuss the subject is the 
important thing. That way lies the truth. 
We must prove that we believe in and 
love the Prince of Peace and his program. 


BASIC PROBLEM MORAL 


“Gentlemen, I do not agree with Mr. 
Trevino that the future of Mexico and 
the future of humanity depends upon the 
solution of the economic problem. The 
problem of Mexico, as of the world, is 
the problem of raising our moral stand- 
ards. Who does not recognize the disas- 
trous moral condition in which we now 
find ourselves? ‘The tide of immorality 
which is flooding the world has reached 
us too. Yes, gentlemen, our revolution- 
ary party is also corrupt. Even as the 
Russian revolutionists have their ulcerous 
defects, so have we. And, my friends, I 
profoundly believe that only the humble 
Nazarene can save us. Only as we fill 
our minds and souls with his teachings 
and his love can we fulfill our mission. 
Morality alone is not sufficient. Christ and 
only Christ is the solution of this problem. 

“If anything can be said in excuse for 
the errors, for the failures, and for the 
weaknesses of the revolutionary party, it 
is this: we have had pity for the humble. 
We have done something, perhaps little, 
almost nothing, but we have done some- 
thing to raise them: from their pitiful 
condition. Here then I take my stand 
as a sincere Christian. And if some shall 
say: ‘My skeptic friend, why have you 
turned Christian so suddenly?’ I can only 
answer, the sorrow and suffering of my 
people have brought me back to the feet 
of my Savior. 

“So, gentlemen, unhesitatingly and fear- 
lessly, I implore that we raise high the 
banner of Christ. Let us remind ourselves 

(Continued on page 1566) 
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about the conscience of the anti-organ 
brethren. Between the two, I doubt if 
the open membership will ever work the 
harm the organ has. I wish our organ 
brethren would have love enough for their 
anti-organ brethren to dispense with a 
practice they have no scripture for. I 
an’t help but fear for their souls when 
hey have no more regard for the con- 
sciences of their brethren.” 


Beautiful Y.M.C.A. Building for 
University of Pennsylvania 

After an architectural competition 
which brought in several excellent de- 
signs, plans have been selected for a beau- 
tiful new building for the Y.M.C.A. at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The style is 
Tudor gothic, harmonizing with the newer 
buildings on the campus. A fund of 
$678,000 was subscribed, which will cover 
the cost of site, building and equipment, 
and will leave a nucleus for an endowment 
for the work of the association. 


A Revolution in the Spirit and 
Method of Theological Teaching 

There are such frequent criticisms of 
the content and consequences of theolog- 
ical education as conducted in the schools 
whose business it is to train men for the 
ministry that it is comforting to hear the 
favorable testimonial of one who has 
studied a number of them and finds that 
a revolution in their methods is not merely 
needed but has actually begun. This 
writer, R. L. Hartt, in a recent number of 
the Homiletic Review, quotes Dr. E. E. 
Slosson as saying, in answer to a question, 
that the chief trouble with the theological 
seminaries was that they did not teach 
theology. “Their graduates are good fel- 
lows, energetic, ambitious and _liberal- 
minded. They seem smartly up to date in 
all respects but one, and that is theology. 
Most of them do not seem to have any or 
any interest in any. By theology I do not 
mean a particular system of dogmatic 
doctrine, but rather the habit of thinking 
about the fundamentals of faith and rea- 
son, about the metaphysics that lie at the 
base of physics, the psychology which con- 
trols character and motivization, the per- 
sonal philosophy that is the compass of 
conduct. It is the schools of science, not 
the schools of theology, that are turning 
out the thinkers in such fields. If the 
church is to be anything more than a 
boosters’ club of Zenith city,” says Dr. 
Slosson, “there has got to be some hard 
thinking done by those at the head of it 
during the next twenty years. Somebody 
has got to seize hold of these new concep- 
tions and point out their moral applica- 
tions. Otherwise, somebody else will 
make immoral application of them.” Mr. 
Hartt agrees with this description of what 
ought to be done, but his investigation of 
several seminaries leads him to believe that 
it is being done. He finds among theolog- 
ical students a keen interest in those 
studies which pertain to the meaning of 
the world and facts of human nature. 
They are not unaware of those develop- 
ments of science which are producing a 
new view of the universe, they are study- 
ing at first hand the workings of the hu- 
man mind, both individually and socially, 
ind the result is that a much larger per 
cent of them are staying in the ministry 
and doing a fruitful work in it. He be- 
lieves that the theological seminaries are 
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preparing men not to be mere promoters 
of a boosters’ club but to “feed my sheep” 
because they have something to feed them 
and know something about the appetites 
and digestive and assimilative powers of 
the sheep. 


Religious Education Among 
Chicago Congregationalists 

Mr. Victor E. Marriott who, for the 
past three years, has been educational di- 
rector of the Hyde Park Congregational 
church, will at the beginning of the year 
assume wider duties as director of reli- 
gious education for the Congregational 
churches of the Chicago area. Another 
director not yet selected will have charge 
of the work in Illinois outside of Chicago 
and these two, with Dr. Gammon, will 
constitute a religious education staff for 
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the Congregationalists in the mid-west, 
with offices at 19 South LaSalle street, 
Chicago. Dr. Gammon will thus be re- 
leased to devote practically all of his time 
to the work in the mid-west outside of 
Illinois, but will be in consulting relation 
with the other two men and the head of 
this educational staff. 


Broadway Skyscraper Temple 
Needs More Money 

It is announced that an additional $1,- 
500,000, beyond the $4,000,000 originally 
contemplated and partially arranged for, 
will be needed to complete the thirty-four 
story structure planned for the Broadway 
Temple, Methodist skyscraper church be- 
ing built in New York city. If the amount 
is net secured, the plans will have to be 
revised downward. A new subway run- 
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A discussion of the place of pagan myth in 
the Christmas celebration. Dr. Lowrie, while 
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Christ or Christianity into myth,” favors 
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sions of religious faith, even of Christian 
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thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
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ning under the tower is one of the causes 
of the unanticipated increase in cost over 
the original estimate. The apartment 
houses which are to occupy the wings of 
the building are nearing completion. They 
have cost about $2,000,000 up to date, and 
the amount needed to finish them has 
been subscribed but not yet collected. 


Chicago Field-Day of World 
Alliance for International Friendship 

The world alliance for international 
friendship through the churches, in co- 
operation with the commission on world 
friendship of the Chicago church federa- 
tion, held a field day in Chicago on Nov. 
28 and 29. Among those who occupied 
pulpits on Sunday and participated in the 
conferences on Monday were Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, Miss Lucy Gardner, Dr. 
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Henry A. Atkinson, Linley V. Gordon, 
and Harry N. Holmes. A largely at- 
tended luncheon was held on Monday at 
the LaSalle hotel at which Miss Gardner 
and Dr. Atkinson spoke. 


Institute of International Relations 
Held at Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif. 
The institute of international relation 
which was held in Riverside, Calif., Dec. 
5 to 12, was in most respects a Pacific 
coast edition of the Williamstown insti- 
tute of politics which has met annually 
since 1921 with increasingly satisfactory 
and significant results. The program of 
the Riverside institute included lectures, 
conferences and round-table discussions of 
a wide variety of topics, among which 
were the following: the Pacific-Asiatic 
countries, Latin America, the league of 


Dr. Hough Lectures at Drew Seminary 


R. LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, pas- 

tor of the Central Methodist church 
of Detroit, gave a course of public lec- 
tures at Drew theological seminary, Madi- 
son, N. J., Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 and 2, on 
“The Preacher and Organized Religion.” 
The subject of Dr. Hough’s first lecture 
was “The Preacher and His Own Com- 
munion.” He referred to the lives of 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jeffer- 
son as illustrative of the federal ideal as 
distinct irom the democratic ideal of gov- 
ernment, to belief in the supremacy of 
the state, as opposed to belief in the su- 
premacy of the individual. Dr. Hough 
declared that in the matter of ecclesiastical 
life, everyone is apt to be either a Hamil- 
tonian or a Jeffersonian, following either 
the belief of Socrates that the state exists 
for society and not for the individual, or 
the affirmation of Protagoras that “Man 
is the measure of all things.” “The ideal 
type,” Dr. Hough said, “is that person 
who can embrace both these ideas, pre- 
serving the values of each. Whether done 
consciously or unconsciously, it is a fact 
that we do find these two ideas combined 
to a remarkable extent in the organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
for Methodism is the amazing experiment 
of attempting to keep the prophetic idea 
of freedom alive in a highly organized 
ecclesiastical machine.” 


METHODIST POLICY 


Dr. Hough declared that just as the two 
ideals of Jefferson and Hamilton are com- 
bined in the life of Lincoln, so the genius 
of the Methodist policy is an attempt to 
get both the qualities of freedom and 
spiritual power together with an efficient 
organization. The speaker pointed out 
the dangers of an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion without spiritual passion and the 
weakness of a communion with passion 
but without organization. Referring to 
the individual minister, he said that here 
too the ideal is to combine two ideas and 
ideals into one life; the ideal of prophecy 
and of organization. “There are some 
ministers,” he said, “who are genuine 
prophets, others who are administrators 
and organizers. The kingdom of God is 


going to be realized by a synthesis of these 
two elements.” He suggested as an ideal 
for the students of the seminary to follow 


that of St. Francis of Assisi and John 
Wesley, who combined in their lives dy- 
namic force and spiritual zeal with or- 
ganizing ability and significant service. 
On Dec. 1 Dr. Hough lectured on “The 
Preacher and the Free Church Tradition” 
and “The Preacher and the Sacramental 
Communion.” The closing lectures on 
Dec. 2 were on “The Preacher and Other 
Religions” and “The Preacher and the 
Pre-eminence of Christ.” In his lecture 
on “The Preacher and the Free Church 
Tradition,” Dr. Hough voiced his disap- 
proval of the negative features of rote 
tantism in the dissidence of dissent and 
urged the emphasis of positive affirma- 
tions of a new order rather than protests 
against an old. He declared that the 
Methodist church because of its organiza- 
tion can appropriate the best elements of 
the free church tradition and fuse them 
with the best that is to be found in sacra- 
mentalism. 
TRUTH IN 


ALL RELIGIONS 


Speaking on “The Preacher and Other 
Religions,” he said, “There is no religion 
in which there has not sounded the Pil- 
grim’s Chorus, there is no religion in 
which there is not some truth.” He urged 
a tolerant study of other religions, while 
keeping the personal experience of reli- 
gion which is the unique splendor of 
Israel and the eternal glory of Christ and 
the Christian faith. “If,” he said, “you 
will study other religions with that clear 
moral insight of the great prophets of 
Israel and the commanding spirituality of 
Christ, all the great religions will make a 
contribution to your spiritual life of in- 
calculable value and you will feel a strange 
kinship with the men and women who 
have heard the far sound of bells calling 
them to the quiet and stillness of moral 
peace and of spiritual power.” 

In perhaps the most eloquent lecture of 
the series, Dr. Hough called the attention 
of the Drew students to the eternal pre- 
eminence of Christ. “Jesus,” he said, “is 
the very life of prophecy and is the con® 
stant Savior of any Christian organization. 
Jesus dominates any group of which he is 
a member. He is always the center of 
any picture of which he is a part. You 
can’t keep Jesus out of the center of the 
picture.” 
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nations, immigration, taxation, inter- 
racial relations, control of raw materials, 
over-population, limitations of armament, 
missionary efforts past, present and future 


A Survey of United Lutheran 
Theological Seminaries 

Two years ago a commission was ap- 
ointed to survey the present status of 

eological education in the United Luth- 
eran church and make recommendations. 
‘he church has 13 seminaries, which 
are directly answerable to the constituent 
synods and not to the general body. The 
commission recommends that professorial 
salaries be increased, hours of instruction 
reduced, and that the study of Hebrew 
and Greek should be more strictly insisted 
upon. “The tendency to make them elec- 
tive is not healthy.” The contents of the 
theological curriculum are summarized un- 
der seven heads: the contents of the scrip- 
tures; the principles of interpretation of 
the scriptures; the history of the Bible 
and its several parts; the doctrine of the 
church; the history of the church and of 
the development of Christian thought; the 
practical operations of the church; a 
knowledge of how to go about the tasks 
and duties that fall to a minister of the 
gospel. “The Bible is the proper center 
of the curriculum.” A fourth year of 
graduate theological study should be rec- 
ommended but not required. The presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Gettys- 
burg seminary thought that too little had 
been done to equip students for the minis- 
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try to make the application of Christian 
principles to social conditions, and was 
glad to find the words “Christian sociol- 
ogy” in the commission’s report, though 
apparently the topic does not occupy a 
large place in the recommended curri- 
culum. 


Dr. David James Burrell 
Died on December 5 

News comes of the sudden death of Rev. 
David James Burrell, senior pastor of the 
Marble Collegiate Reformed church, on 
the evening of Sunday, Dec. 5, at his home 
in Madison, N. J. Dr. Burrell was in his 
83rd year and had been pastor of Marble 
Collegiate church for 35 years. He was a 
notable figure in the life of the Reformed 
and Presbyterian churches and of the 
metropolis. A graduate of Yale and Union, 
he held pastorates in Chicago, Dubuque. 
Ia., and Minneapolis, before undertaking, 
when he was already in middle age, what 
was to be the great work of his life. For 
several years he taught practical theology 
in Princeton seminary while carrying on 
the work of his church. Marble Collegiate, 
founded in 1628, is said to be the oldest 
church on the continent and, next to 
Trinity, the richest. Dr. Burrell was for 
years president of the New York Anti- 
saloon league, vice-president of the Lord's 
Day alliance of the United States, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
united society of Christian Endeavor, and 
a director of Princeton theological sem- 
inary. His sermons had a wide circulation 
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in both book and pamphlet form. His 
theology was of the extreme conservative 
type. 


Rapid Growth of Vacation 
Church Schools 

A recent reference to the spread of the 
daily vacation Bible school movement in 
foreign countries calls for a more com- 
plete statement of the facts. Reports re- 
ceived at the headquarters of the inter- 
national association of daily vacation Bible 
schools for the season of 1925 showed 
that during that year there were 3,171 such 
schools conducted in the United States, 
2,000 in China, 247 in Korea, 100 in the 
Philippines, and 115 in other foreign coun- 
tries. Even these returns are incomplete 
and do not include schools in Japan, South 
\merica, Australia, and Hawaii. It has 
been found from experience, say the lead 
ers, that the vacation school idea, of long, 
consecutive periods for effective Christian 
education, can be adapted to any climate, 
to any sort of children, to brief or long 
vacation periods, and to native or mission- 
ary endeavor. In other words, a vacation 
school can be held wherever there are 
children. Special pamphlets and text- 
books for such schools have been issued in 
the Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Korean languages. 


Indiana Disciple Ministers 
Will Hold Retreat 

The Disciple ministers of Indiana will 
hold a retreat at the Central Christian 
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“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced.” 


—No xan R. Best. 
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Indianapolis, Dec. 27-29. W. E. 
Moore is president, W. A. Shullenberger, 
pastor of the entertaining church, is vice- 
president, and W. E. M. Hackleman, 
secretary-treasurer. Besides local talent, 
the list of speakers will include Dr. J. M. 
Artman, secretary of the R. E. A., Presi- 
dent Morehouse of Drake university, and 
Prof. George E. Moore of Eureka college. 
This will be strictly a ministers’ retreat 
and no organizational propaganda of any 
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kind will be admitted, say the promoters. 


All Creeds Unite in Mass 
Meeting to Aid Jews 

A notable mass meeting was held in the 
cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York city, in support of the effort to raise 
a large fund for the relief of destitute 
Jews in eastern Europe. Bishop Manning 
presided, Catholics and protestants of sev- 


eral denominations spoke, and General 


Traveler and Scientist Praise Missionaries 


NE OF THE MOST interesting phe- 

nomena in connection with modern 
missions is the increasing appreciation of 
both the character of the missionaries and 
the value of their work on the part of 
persons whose primary interest is not in 
the propagation of religion. And this is 
not confined to the crude and odious idea 
that the chief result of missionary work is 
to open paths and markets for the trader. 
Col. E. Alexander Powell, writing in the 
November American Magazine, says: “I 
have known missionaries, and have ob- 
served the results of their labors in every 
great field of evangelistic endeavor, from 
Persia to Polynesia, from the Congo to 
the China seas, and it irritates and angers 
me to hear missionaries and their work 
condemned and derided by persons who 
are speaking from malice or ignorance. I 
am a roving writer, and my job takes me 
to the four corners of the earth. That's 
why I can speak first hand about so many 
missionaries. 

“Though maligned, misrepresented, mis- 
erably underpaid, often desperately lonely, 
frequently facing death from disease, sav- 
age animals, or still more savage men, the 
missionary has pursued the tasks assigned to 
him with a courage and devotion which merit 
the admiration of every right-thinking per- 
son, and the gratitude of every government 
having colonial possessions. 


A WORLD-TRAVELER’S OPINION 
“Save in his devotion to duty, the mis- 
sionary of today has little in common with 
those early zealots who carried the gospel 
into the earth’s dark places because they 
felt ‘the call.’ He must be as well fitted for 


his chosen work as an army officer, or an 
engineer, or a consul, for the great mis- 
sionary organizations in Europe and 


America long ago came to the realization 
that an untrained man, no matter how 
sincere, was likely to accomplish more 
harm than good. As the missionary is 
often stationed at some remote outpost, 
he must combine the versatility of a jack- 
of-all-trades with the resourcefulness of a 
Robinson Crusoe. He must be, as it 
self-contained, an administrator, a 
teacher, a preacher, a doctor, an architect, 
a carpenter, a machinist, a farmer, an 
engineer, and a business man in one. He 
must be tactful and diplomatic, for he is 
frequently called upon to adjust disputes 
between the natives and the white settlers, 
and he must retain the confidence and 
friendship of both, if his usefulness is to 
continue. And for all these qualities, he 
rarely receives more than $100 a month. 

“One of the most interesting American 
missions I have ever visited is the station 
maintained by the Disciples of Christ, at 
Bolenge, on the Upper Congo. I was 


were 


amazed at the variety of activities in which 
the four Americans and their wives, who 


comprise the staff, were engaged, and in 
all of which they displayed marked com- 
petence. To begin with, they had them 
selves designed and built the plant, which 
consists of four residences, a church, a 
hospital, a school, a girls’ dormitory, and 
a large, well-planned industrial building.” 
Dr. Frank Adams, a scientist of McGill 
university, Toronto, in an address last 
summer which he reduced to writing in a 
recent issue of the New Outlook, has good 
words to say of the missionaries whom he 
observed in action during four months 
which he spent in India, Ceylon, and 
3urma. “I visited thirty-eight mission 
stations,” says Dr. Adams, “and made 
somewhat extended stays at seven of 
these. These were representative of the 
work of most of the leading protestant 
churches. I came away with a very high 
and most favorable opinion of the work of 
Christian missions in India and the adja- 
cent lands—and speaking generally, I con- 
sider missionaries the salt of the earth. 


A SCIENTIST’S ESTIMATE 


“Many aspersions have been cast upon 
foreign missions, largely by persons who 
are entirely ignorant of their work or who 
are opposed to them because among other 
reasons they set up a standard of Chris- 
tian life to which their own performances 
are in striking contrast,” says Dr. Adams. 
“It has been stated, for instance, that the 
unfortunate ‘heathen’ become completely 
bewildered by the contradictory doctrinal 
teachings presented to them by the repre- 
sentatives of the diverse branches of the 
Christian church. It is to be greatly re- 
gretted that these differences exist. The 
foreign missions of the church have been 
repeatedly set back by—to use an in- 
elegant expression but one which correctly 
describes this destructive error — the 
preaching of ‘Churchianity instead of 
Christianity.” But it will be found in 
practice, that in the face of the tremendous 
opposition offered to the advance of Chris- 
tianity in the foreign field, the various 
churches close up their ranks, concentrate 
their attention on the great and vital 
teachings of Christ and tend to draw to- 
gether into bodies which are closely coop- 
erating, if not actually united. 

“The government census statistics show 
that the Christian element in the popula- 
tion is increasing very much more rapidly 
than the population as a whole or than 
any other religious body in India. But 
in addition Christian missions exert an 
elevating and purifying influence on the 
whole community, and so most of these QD 
criticisms against Christian missions fade 
away when they are impartially examined. 
In my opinion the Christian missions are 
one of the most important factors in the 
final solution of the great problem of east 
and west.” 
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Pershing, who is classed as a Methodist, 
gave an address in which he urged that 
the Christians in America duplicate the 
fund of $25,000,000 which the Jews are 
trying to raise among themselves. There 
has never been an attempt to raise money 
for a public cause on a large scale in this 
country in which the Jews did not do 
more than their share. Now is the time 
for American Christians to show a similar 
spirit of generosity. Bishop Manning said 
that he believed this was the first time 
that a public meeting in behalf of Jews 
had been in a cathedral. 


Arthur Nash Enters the 
Field of Journalism 

Volume 1, number 1, of the Nash Jour- 
nal, bears date of Dec. 6. It will be pub- 
lished weekly. Its avowed purposes in- 
clude these: to promote the help of the 
weak and unwise by the strong and wise, 
opposition to war and the dominance oi 
force whether in international or in indus- 
trial relations, tolerance in religion. Ad- 
vertisements will be accepted from only 
one firm in any one line of business. The 
clothing business is already represented. 
The paper is not, however, a house organ. 


Second California Congress 
Of Religious Education 

lhe second annual congress of religious 
education will be held at the First Con- 
gregational church, Angeles, Dec. 19- 
21. Some of the topics for discussion are: 
the place of religion in child psychology, 
adult education in religion, mental hy- 
giene in religious education, religious liie 
in the twentieth century home, religion 
and play, the place of religion in the col- 
activity principle in religious ed- 
Among the speakers from out- 
side of the state who will participate in the 
program are Prof. Bird T. Baldwin, di- 
rector of the child welfare research station 
at lowa State university, Dr. Herbert 
M irtin, professor of philosophy at Drake 
unive and President W. 
George Washington university, 
ton, D. C. 


Los 


lege, the 
ucation. 


rsity, Lewis of 


Washing- 


Advice Wanted about Social Room 
For Community in Church 

Mr. Ralph Leavenworth, Guardian Build- 
ing, Cleveland, O., writes that the Baptist 
Church of the Master in that city is con- 
templating the establishment of a 
or rest room for the use of the 
the community, and asks for advice based 
ipon the experience of other churches in 
a similar enterprise. The neighborhood is 
one of apartment houses and theatres and 
has a large transient population. 


social 
people of 


Minister Thinks He Was Dropped 
For Opposing Modernism 

Rev. William E. Hawkins, Jr., of 
Worth, Texas, seems to have 
without an appointment by the Central 
Texas Methodist conference which met at 
Waco during the last weck of November. 
Mr. Hawkins thinks it was because he has 
dealt faithfully with the modernists in his 
area. “Southern Methodist university and 
Texas Woman's college are reeking with 
modernism,” he says, as quoted in the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. “I have no 
charges to make against Bishop Moore, 
but when he protects a young minister 
who is under investigation for heresy and 
takes a Southern Methodist university 
professor who has been discharged for 
heresy to a better position, I want to 


Fort 
been leit 
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know why.” A round robin, signed by a 
number of laymen, asking the why of Mr. 
Hawkins’ removal and inquiring into the 
bishop's stand on modernism, is being 
prepared and will be sent to Bishop John 
M. Moore. According to the statement in 
the Star-Telegram, the nest in which this 
robin is being hatched is the home of Mr. 
Hawkins, where two meetings had been 
held and a third was in prospect. His 
view of what constitutes modernism is 
suggested by this: “If you want to know 
where your preacher stands ask him if he 
believes the physical body of Jesus Christ 
was raised from the dead; ask him if he 
thinks he is up yonder. Ask him if he be- 
lieves in the virgin birth of Christ. He 
cannot say he does and be a modernist. 
This book (meaning the Bible) is either 


Methodist Ministers 


| By-a YEAR TWO BOOKS were pub- 
lished on the subject of the ethical 
codes recognized by the practitioners of 
various professions and trades, from law- 
yers to steam-fitters and from physicians 
to firemen. To the best of our recollec- 
tion, the ministry was not included in 
either of these studies. If this was the 
case it was doubtless because ministers 
are supposed to be automatically and 
necessarily ethical, rather than because 
they are not ethical at all. But the ethics 
of the ministry really does deserve con- 
scious consideration. At a recent meet 
ing of a large group of Methodist minis- 
ters at Rockford, IIl., as we are informed 
by Rev. R. J. Synwolf, the following code 
was drawn up and adopted: 
SHOULD SERVE FULL TIME 


“When a Methodist minister becomes a 
member of conference he promises to em- 
ploy all of his time in the work of God. 
We again call attention to the fact that 
he is thus honor bound to give full serv- 
ice to his parish. 

“Part of the minister's service as a 
leader of his people is to reserve sufficient 
time for serious study in order thoroughly 
to appreciate his message, keep abreast of 
current thought and develop his intellec- 
tual and spiritual capacities. 

“It is equally the minister’s duty to keep 
physically fit. A weekly holiday and an 
annual vacation should be taken and used 
for rest and improvement. 

“As a public interpreter of divine reve- 
lation and human duty, the minister 
should tell the truth as he sees it and 
present it tactfully and constructively. 


USE OF SERMON MATERIAL 


“It is unethical for the minister to use 
sermon material prepared by another 
without acknowledging the source from 
which it comes. 

“As an ethical leader in the commu- 
nity, it is incumbent on the minister to be 
scrupulously honest, avoid debts and meet 
his bills promptly. 

“The minister should be careful not to 
bring reproach upon his calling by join- 
ing in marriage improper persons. 

“As a professional man the minister 
should make his service primary and the 
remuneration secondary. This implies a 
salary, paid regularly, and adequate to the 
work he is expected to do and commen- 
surate with the scale of living in that par- 
ish where he serves. 
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the word of God or it is a bunch of lies. 
I do not believe you can cut any part of 
it out and believe the rest.” 


National Students Conference at 
Milwaukee, Dec. 28 to Jan. 1 

We have made mention before of the 
national students’ conference which wil 
meet at Milwaukee during Christma 
week, but the importance and interest o 
this assembly of thoughtful youth from all 
parts of the country justify repeated men- 
tion. The central theme about which the 
discussions will be organized will be 
“What resources has Jesus for life in our 
world?” This topic will be divided into 
four subjects, each of which will occupy 
the attention of the conference for one 
day. Among the speakers will be G. 


Adopt Ethical Code 


“The confidential statements made to a 
minister by his parishioners are privileged 
and should never be divulged without the 
consent of those making them. 

“In the making of conference reports, 
it is unethical for a minister to report 
other than the actual salary received. 

“The minister recognizes himself to be 
the servant of the community in which 
he resides. Fees which are offered should 
be accepted only in the light of this 
principle. 

“It is unethical for a minister to inter- 
fere directly or indirectly with the parish 
work of another minister; especially 
should he be careful to avoid the char 
of proselyting. 

“Ministerial service should not be ren- 
dered to the members of another parish 
without consulting the minister of the 
parish, or by invitation from him. 

“It is unethical for a minister to speak 
ill of the character or work of another 
minister, especially of his predecessor or 
successor. It is the duty of a minister, 
however, in flagrant cases of unethical 
conduct, to bring the matter before the 
proper body. 

“It is unethical for a minister on leav- 
ing a charge to leave the parsonage prop- 
erty in other than in first-class condition, 
with all dirt, rubbish, etc., removed. Com- 
mon courtesy to his successor demands 
the observance of the golden rule. 

“As members of the same profession 
and brothers in the service of a common 
Master, the relation between ministers 
should be one of frankness, of comrade- 
ship and of cooperation.” 
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10 Picked Books of the Season 


—and any one of them would make a fitting Christmas Gift 








| 1. The Story of Philosophy — : . By Will Durant 


Without doubt the most remarkable book produced this season is this volume by Dr. Durant, of Columbia 
University. It is universally approved by philosophers, literary critics and practical book men. The question is 
arising, whether the astounding success of this volume registers a reaction away from materialism and gross realism 
to a more spiritual and idealistic point of view. Read the book and see what you think about it. Here is the perfect 
Christmas gift for your book-loving friend. ($5.00) 


2. Adventurous Religion: : By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Here is a thorough and helpful , aa ussion, by Dr. Fosdick, of the questions that are now being argued in the field 
of religion: Is the idea of God passé? Is religion passing as science triumphs? What doer prayer really accomplish? 
What dangers are there in modernism? Is immortality still a living hope? Can one be an honest skeptic? The latest 
book of America’s greatest liberal voice. ($2.00) 


3. The Nature of the World and of Man : 25 16 Unicersity of Chicago Professors 


A group of master scientists here present, in popular but authoritative form, the facts about the world and man 
which every one who is called to leadership must know. And there is no book more valuable to the layman as a basis 
for a winter of home study. Professor Moulton’s chapter on “Astronomy” and Professor Chamberlain’s on ‘The 
ty and Early Stages of the Earth’’ are more thrilling than fiction. The book contains nearly 150 illustrations. 
($4.00) 


4. My Idea of God : : Edited By Joseph Fort Newton 


There has never before been produced such a book as this. Nineteen leaders in the realm of religion tell frankly 
what they believe as to the nature of God. Rufus M. Jones, John Haynes Holmes, Henry Sloane Coffin, Edward 
Scribner Ames, Douglas C. Macintosh and Bishop McConnell are among those that bear testimony. ($2.50) 


5. This Believing World By Lewis Browne 


Do you really know the facts concerning the great religions of the world? Here they are, and presented by a writer 
with a genius for _ phrase. The book reads more like a great romance than a mere “treatise.” ’ The book is strikingly 
illustrated. ($3.50 








| 6. Darwin: A Biography By Gamaliel Bradford 


| Readers who have thought of Darwin as a horned demon of infidelity will here find him as he was—“a tolerant 
and lovable man who revolutionized science and overturned the world of thought.” The most important biography of 
the season. ($3.50) 





7. The Story of Methodism : By Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson 


| 
| 
Not a dry-as-dust treatise but the tale of a remarkable movement, with vivid pictures of the mountain-peak per- 
sonalities who inspired and led it. Mechanically a beautiful book in every respect, containing more than a hundred | 
| illustrations from the pen of Harold Speakman. ($4.00) 


Three Books of Special Interest to Ministers | 


} 8. Best Sermons of 1926 9. What to Preach 10. Preaching in Theory 
| Edited By Joseph Fort Newton By Henry Sloane Coffin and Practice t 
Bishop Hughes, W. L. Sperry, Dr. Every minister owes it to himself and a, eel Ded | 
| Fosdick, Raymond Calkins, Reinhold to his congregation to read one or two Th Hone cantonal tiie lnnate ten : 
Neibuhr, Ernest M. Stires, Charles R. good books every year on the how and “E ~ oo gs ys ¥ ~y — 
Brown, Carl S. Patton, Felix Adler, what of his chosen calling. This and hae fatle y ~ pny Se preacher | 
E. L. Powell, Harris E. Kirk, E. Y. the McComb book we have selected as as fallen On evi! days.  ermons are 


- : : flat, dull, uninteresting, out of relation 
€ - . ($2. d s > seas . : ” 
Mullins and 13 others are here. ($2.50) oh fine ayy the season on to the ne-ds of the age, sentimental 
Cen ., etc. 230 pages of inspiration and 


suggestion. ($2.00) 

Books are ideal gifts. See how many of your list you can lake care of with some of the books listed. | 
Mr. Layman: Don't forget your minister! | 

| In the meantime, don’t overlook THE DAILY ALTAR, Willett and Morrison, as a perfect gift. (Morocco $2.50, Cloth $1.00) 
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Tue Curistian Century Book Service, © Enclosed find check to cover. 
440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Studdart-Kennedy of England, T. T. Lew 
of China, and Richard Roberts of Canada. 


International Thanksgiving Dinner 
At University of California 

here comes a report, a little too late 
to be news but too good to omit, of a 
thanksgiving dinner held at the university 
of California under the direction of the 
Y. M. C. A. in honor of the students from 
foreign lands. There were 300 present, 
and the list of nations represented would 
almost fill the column. In reality there 
were students from forty nations, which is 
almost all there are. The toastmaster was 
Chinese. The speeches were on a high 
level of fellowship and understanding. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Preaches on Prayer 

Dr. Fosdick preached at the Park ave- 
nue Baptist church, New York city, on 
Dec. 5 on “What is Christian Prayer?” It 
is, in brief, said Dr. Fosdick, the practical 

cess of going to the Great Spirit and 
taking what we need—peace, power, inner 
ity, quict wisdom. Some kinds of 
yer are to be avoided as a pestilence. 
“We generally speak with bated breath,” 
he said, “of such and such a man as ‘a 
praying man’ as if this in itself were suffi- 
cient to prove that the man was good. I 
tell you a man can be a praying man and 
till be a knave and a fool. As a matter 
of fact, he may be more of a knave and a 
Some 
raving does more harm than good. If 


fool because he is a praying man. 


this sounds modern, be sure there is little 
new or modern about it. This is precisely 
what Jesus preached. There is magical 
prayer. That idea goes back to the most 
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primitive religions. It is the absurd, un- 
speakable attempt of man to make God 
Almighty run his errands for him. There 
too is spasmodic praying. We go for 
months and months and never think of 
praying, and then, finding ourselves sud- 
denly in a desperate fix, we turn to God 
and cry out in a burst of agonizing sup- 
plication. That is not Christian prayer; 
that is primitive religion out of the 





PREACHES TO DEPUTIES 
(Continued from page 1558) 
that Jesus came into this world not only 
to help the rich but to save and to heal 
the poor, the sick, the halt, the maimed, 
and the blind. If Christ should return to 
earth today he would take his stand with 
us. Let us then make him the captain of 

our fate!” 

“Word comes to me,” says C. R. Mell- 
man, in forwarding this speech, “that the 
sale of Bibles in Mexico has increased tre- 
mendously during the present boycott. 
Eight hundred were sold in four days 
and the Mexico City depository of the 
American Bible society sent an S.O.S. 
call for an immediate shipment. A short 
time ago a leading preacher in one of 
the great protestant churches of Mexico 
City announced that he would preach on 
Saint Francis of Assisi. When he deliv- 
ered his sermon the auditorium was 
packed and crowds were turned away. 
The government puts no stumbling block 
in the way of the law-abiding church and 
Mexico was never so eager to hear the 
message.” 
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jungle. Again, there is the soporific prayer 
that, like an opiate, dulls the soul and 
becomes a substitute for ethical character 
and life. We need to guard against this 
effect of religious devotion, even in our 
church services. Two types of prayer are 
positively suggested by my text. The 


deepest meaning, it is our habitual pra 
which changes us. The second type 
prayer is affimative prayer. God has many 
good gifts for us. We do not need to 
clamor for them. Prayer is going up and 
spiritually appropriating them.” 


first is the prayer of communion. a 
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Looking Ahead 


HIS is the time when the magazines are 
telling how good they are going to be 
next year. You read one of these 
announcements and you say, ‘““Well, the 


rest might as well go out of business. That 
paper is going to be so good that nobody will 
bother to read any other.” Then you read 
another announcement, and you feel sorry for 
the first paper. This is supposed to be an 
announcement of what may be expected in 
The Christian Century during 1927. 


Getting an announcement of this kind out 
of the editors of the Century has proved hard 
work. They protest against planning too far 
in advance. That line about “act, act in the 
living present”’ seems to be their idea of the 
way to run a weekly journal of religion. The 
world moves too fast these days, they claim, 
to be able to know what to write about six 
months hence. And if the subscribers want to 
know what the paper will be then, tell them 
to look at what it is now, and then add six 
months of experience. That at least, seems 
to be the editorial idea. 


OWEVER, there are some plans, for all 

the attempt to affect a dashing modernity 
in the editorial sanctum. And some of these 
things that are known to be coming are worth 
telling about. 
Take, for ex- 
ample, The 





New Subscribers 


During the cont week new sub- Christian Cen- 

scriptions to The Christian Cen- , 4 

tury have been received from tury pulpit fc r 
Alabama 1927. For the 
Colorado 
Connecticut last two years 





month, throughout the year, there will be 
printed a sermon. And each sermon will be 
preached by one of the editors of the paper! 


Do you suppose there ever has been a minister, 
struggling with the actual demands of an 
actual parish, who has read The Christian Cen 
tury as it disposed of some cosmic problem in 
a line or two, and then has said to himself: “I 
wish those fellows could go up against the 
things I’m up against! I wonder what they'd 
say then?” If ever there has been such a 
minister, he is now to have the answer to his 
question given him. The Christian Century, 
speaking through its various editors, will 
occupy ics own pulpit during 1927! 


ID you notice that article, “Helvetia and Colum- 

bia,” that appeared in The Christian Century 
two weeks ago? Of course you did; everybody did. 
It showed that Edward A. Steiner had been in Europe 
again, and that he had brought back new material for 
America’s understanding. Is there a single American 
who can write of Europe with quite the illumination 
that marks Edward A. Steiner? There will be more of 
these articles by Dr. Steiner next year. 


HE editorial office has been buzzing for some time 

with word of an unexpected treasure. This 
treasure, so it is said, consists of letters. The letters 
were written originally by a young woman who typified 
the sort of emergence and development that is to be 
seen today in many American young women. This 
young woman was born in a northern Michigan lumber 
town. She had to fight her way to an education, and it 
took years of her life to do it. The best part of the 
education she obtained—and she became the instructor 
of college faculty members—she wrested from the 
raw business of living. She struggled with life out- 
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wardly, and out of that struggle she wrought a great 
soul inwardly. But everything about her--her work, 
her friends, her interests, her religion, her social ideals 
was the result of struggle. She was killed in a street 
accident while the battle in her own soul was still 
under way. A friend—the Winifred Chappell who did 
the field work that made the memorable Passaic 
number possible—has gathered from her letters the 
salient portions that tell the story of the growth of the 
soul of this modern American woman. When these 4 
appear in The Christian Century they are sure to be 

a journalistic sensation. For, as they are read, the 4 
reader will know that he looks not only on the soul of 

one woman, but, in some sense, on the soulsof all /f 

the women of the generation just now coming 7 The 
into its full powers. Christian 
Century, 
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Street, Chicago. 


Many readers, as is inevitable, consider y, 
a paper of this kind to be the perfect 
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Mal || I THE LAST DAYS °F P2MPELI 
BY 


mm EDWARD BVLWER LYTTON 
. WITH PICTVRES BY FC YOHN 


“The Last Days of Pompeii” 


Bulwer-Lytton’s famous classic, with nine 
full-page illustrations in full color by 
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F. C. Youn, is the new volume in the 


Scribner $2.50 Series of Illustrated 
Classics for Younger Readers 


The beautiful classics in this Series, with their sumptuous color 
illustrations by famous artists, comprise perhaps the most famous 
collection for younger readers in the world. Build up a library of 
these books and you will give your children the key to a price- 
less treasure house of literature. 


























$2.50 Classics 


Cooper's THE DEERSLAYER 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyvern 
DICKENS'S CHILDREN 
By Samvet McCuorp Croturres 
Illustrated by Jesse WiLLcox SuitH 
Stevenson's DAVID BALFOUR 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyvetu 
Scott's QUENTIN DURWARD 
lilustrated by C. Bosszron Cnam 
BERS 
Barrie's PETER PAN AND WENDY 
Illustrated by Mauer Lucie Arr- 
WELL 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS 
By Jane Porter. ll).by N.C.Wyeta 
WESTWARD HO! 
By CHar_es KINGSLEY 
Illustrated by N. C. Wveta 
GRIMM’'S FAIRY TALES 
Selected and illustrated by ELENorE 
ABBOTT 
PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON 


NS 
By J. M. Baraeze. Ill. by Artuur 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
By J. Fenimore Cooper 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyveta 
THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 
By Juces Verne. tll. by N.C.Wyeta 
THE BOY'S KING ARTHUR 
By Swpney Lanter. Il. by N. ¢ 
WYETH 
Stevenson's THE BLACK ARROW 
Illustrated by N. C. WyeTu 
Stevenson's KIDNAPPED 
liiustrated by N. C. Wyeta 
Stevenson's TREASURE ISLAND 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyvern 
Steckton’s THE QUEEN'S MUSEUM 
ll. by Freperick RIcHARDSON 
CHRISTMAS TALES AND CHRIST- 
MAS VERSE. By Evcenre Fieip 


Illustrated by FLORENCE STORER 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

Selected and edited by Katr Dove 

Las Wiceorn. Illustrated by Max 


FIELD PARRIsH 
Stevenson's ACHILD'S GARDEN OF 
VERSES 
Tllustrated by Jessre Writcox Suiru 
POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 
By Evcene Fieip 
Illustrated by MAXFretp Parrisu 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
By Frances Hopcson BURNETT 
Illustrated by R. B. Brrca 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
By Kenneti GRavamMe 
Illustrated by Nancy BARNHART 
A LITTLE PRINCESS 
By Frances Hopson Burnett 
Iustrated by ©. £. Betts 
HANS BRIN ER 
By Mary Mares Dopnce 
Illustrated by Ceorce Waarton 
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The Treasure Ship 
Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 


Here are original contributions in prose and verse 
by John Galsworthy, J. M. Barrie, Hilaire Belloc, 
Viscountess Grey of Fallodon, Herbert Asquith, Lady 
Cynthia Asquith, Lady Margaret Sackville, A. P. 
Herbert, Edward Marsh, Denis Mackail, Walter de la 
Mare, P. G. Wodehouse, Compton Mackenzie, A. A. 
Milne, Algernon Blackwood, Mary Webb, Lord David 
Cecil, Adelaide Phillpotts, Katherine Tynan. Twelve 
famous artists have contributed illustrations in color 
and black and white. This is a companion vciume 





to the now famous ‘‘The Flying Carpet.” $2.50 
- “Tl 
. 9 . | 
The Children’s Bible | t 
Arranged by Henry A. Sherman An illustration for J. M. Barrie's **The Blot 
and Charles Foster Kent on Peter Pan’ in Tue Treasure Sup 
This is the perfect Bible for children, the The Littlest People's Edition of 
result of years of study. Its exquisite illus- 


Peter Pan and Wendy 


The famous Peter Pan and Wendy story has 
been retold for the smallest children—from 
four to seven years of age—with Sir James's 
approval and co-operation. In May Byron’s 


paraphrase none of the charm of the 
ja delightful Barrie fantasy is lost. $1.00 
: The Holly Tree and Other Christmas 
Stories | By Charles Dickens 


Illustrated in color and line by E. H. Suparp 


English, clear type and attractive binding, 

make it an irresistible book for gift pur- 

G poses, as well as a volume which children 
will prize atall times. Thirty full-page illus- 

[]_ ‘rations in full-color and duotone. $3.50 | 


: trations, smooth-flowing text, of simple ( 











Never before have these Yuletide stories of Dickens been presented so at- 
tractiveiy or with more Christmas color than in this beautiful edition. It 
is profusely illustrated. $2.50 


Kootenai Why Stories 
By F. B. Linderman 


Cunning fishermen and keen hunters are the Kootenai Indians or “‘Flat-bow 
people,”” who live in the deep-forested area of the great Northwest, and their 
aay Why Stories differ very much from those of the plains Indians. Mr. Linder- 
1 Iw ¢ man knows how to recount their legends most effectively for boys and girls. 
From “‘The Holly Tree** Illustrated. $2.00 
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